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- • • GREETING. • ■ • 

"^V [TH JOYOUS, yet reluctant hand, we carefully lay to rest the faithful, much abused pen (a shape- 
^*lU|f less mass of chewed and twisted wood), which, through thick and thin, has been our constant 
companion in all editorial efforts, as well as in the preparation of this, the annual commencement 
number of the TatlbR, the last Log which yet remained to be sawed for building Volume V. Indulgent For- 
tune made us the representatives of a great school, ami all the success which has been ours to enjoy was 
placed before us by the liberal patronage of all connected with that school. Though cruel strife has swooped 
down over our "Columbia, Queen of Nations," and several stalwart warriors have leaped, lull-armed, from 
our congenial "Cottage on the Hill," no internal dissensions have severed the bonds which bind the TaTLEU 
so firmly to its benefactors. 

By persistent effort we have endeavored to make the literary merit equal its value as a record of school 
events, and. leaving egotism far in the back-ground, we feel that our labor has not been entirely unfruitful. 

Hoping that unbounded success may ever be the merited lot of our successors of '!»*), and that every 
member of this pleasant student community may be able to look back with joy at the. prosperous days of 
school life, we. realizing that words cannot express our sincere gratitude, submit to you this souvenir of a 
profitable year. Farewell, dear friends, a fond farewell to all. THE STAFF. 



ft FEW OF OUR WftR CRIES. 



Rip Rap, Flip Flap, 
Reh, Ri, Rail : 

West Ues Moines High School, 
Rah. Rah. Rah. 

A Bevo and a Bivo, 
And a Bevo Bivo Bum : 

Bum get a rat trap 
Bigger than a cat trap 
Boom, Boom. 
Cannon hall 
Zis Boom Bah. 

West Dcs. Moines High School. 
Bah. Rah. Bah. 

Hobble Gobble. Ra/./le Dazzle, 
Zis Boom Hali : 

West Des Moines High School, 
Rah. Rah. Bah. 

Bulla - ba - loo. 
Ko - wack. Ko - waclc. 
Ko - wack, Ko - wack. 
Bulla - ha - loo. 

West Des Moines High School. 



Zippy Zippy Zee. 

Zippy Zippy Zan : 

West Des Moines High School, 

Beat us if you can. 

Yip Yip ( Jaliber, 

Rip Zip Boom Bay, 

West Des Moines High School, 

I - o - wa. 

West Des Moines High School, 

I - o - wa. 
Football we play. 

Ba. Ba. Ba : 
Bush lines we break, 
Touchdowns we make. 
We take the cake. 

Bah. Bah. Bah. 

Rickety Rackety, 
Zis B(K)in Bah. 

West Des Moines High School. 
Bah. Bah. Bah. 

Hippity Ili]>, Kerzip! Kerzip! 
Hooray. Hooray. 
West Des Moines High School, 
I - o - wa. 



Hippity Buss. Hippity Buss. 
What in the world is the matter 

with us? 
| Nothing at all, nothing at all. | 
We are the hoys that play foot; 

hall. 

Ge Hah. Ge Bah. 

Ge Hah, Hah. Hah, 

West Des Moines High School. 

Bah. Bah. Bah. Bah. 

Rip Bap. Flip Flap. 
Re, Hi. Bay. 

West Des Moines High School. 
I - o - wa. 

Hooray. Hooray. 
Best in Iowa. 
Zip Boom Bah, 

West Des Moines High School, 
Bah. Bah. Rah, 

Who Can? Who Can? 
We Can! We Can ! 
W. H. S. Can ! 
Can! Can! 



"IT MAY BE PLEASANT TO REMEMBER THESE HEREAFTER. 



1 W. o. RIDDRLL Principal 

2 Clay D. Slink eh Business Department 

3 Elizabeth Perkins fUstory 

4 Cordelia Kyle English 

."> Mrs. H. R. Reynolds Itusic 

15 A. C. Neweli V<i,n,«l Training 

7 JOELLA P. GOWDY Matlinnaticx 

8 Josephine Taylor ilgebraand English 

9 Caroline M. Sheldon. . English Literature ana" French 



10 Blanche E. Hay (Resigned) latin 

11 Josephine V. Williams lathi 

12 Laura T. Pascal Geometry and Algebra 

IS F. A. Wilder Xutural Science 

14 Elizabeth Willcox » /,„//„ 

15 Helen W. Stewart. . . Assistant in Natural Science 
1<> Sarah M. Loring [Igebra an,/ German 

17 Lloyd F. Loos i Resigned ) German 

18 Elizabeth Bruner Issistant in Physical Science 

19 A. W. AUGCR I'lujxicat Sconce 



NEW TEACHERS. 



"Take them up tenderly." 

Miss M. Elizabeth Will< ox was chosen by the 
faculty to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Miss Hay, who left, as she says, ''not because I love 
Homeless but C;e>ar more." We were very reluctant 
to lose such a splendid teacher and kind friend as Miss 
Hay, but realizing that we must yield to the inevitable, 
attempted to comfort ourselves with the fond hope that 
all others of the faculty would remain in the "state of 
single blessedness." and by still another hope that the 
new Latin teacher would be favorably impressed with 
us. Our first hope was sadly shattered, even before 
the end of the holidays, by Mr. Slinker's plunging into 
matrimony, but we have long since forgiven him as his 
wife is so sweet and womanly. Our last hope has 
been more than fulfilled, and now at the close of the 
last semester we can say that the prophecy made when 
Miss WillcuX first came has been carried out to the 
letter. She has truly "come, seen and conquered." 

Miss Willcox is a graduate of the high school at 
Eldora, Iowa, which was her birthplace. She likewise 
completed the philosophical course at Drake University 
where she received the degree of A. B. Shortly after 
graduating from Drake she taught in the Webster City 
schools, but resigned to accept a position in the Elm- 
wood schools where she was soon promoted to the prin- 
cipalship of the Klmwood High School. While serving 
in this capacity she had charge of the Latin and English. 



During the summer of 18!»7 she was a member of the 
faculty of the summer Latin school at Drake. 

Miss Wii.LcoX is so thoroughly devoted to her work 
and conducts her classes in such an interesting man- 
ner that second and third year Latin have come to be 
considered two of the most popular studies in all the 
course. 

Mr. Fkank A. Wilder now presides in the Natural 
Science rooms occupying the position which Miss Howe 
so ably filled previous to her resignation. 

He was born in Akron. Ohio (we won't say when, 
being satisfied that it wasn't awfully long ago), but 
while still a boy moved to Monroe, Michigan, and there 
graduated from the high school in 1838. Shortly after 
this he entered Oberlin and was a member of its '92 
<>-raduatin<jf class. During the winter of lriirj and LSlt.'i 
he studied at Vale Cniversity. finding time to take an 
active part in athletics. The high school boys were 
not Long in discovering that Mr. Wildlk had a soft 
spot in his heart for athletic sports. He was shortly 
installed as manager of our record smashing foot ball 
team, and served so faithfully in this capacity that 
much of the fame of this wonderful team was attained 
by the untiring zeal and business ability which he put 
forth in its behalf. This spring he has aroused much 
interest in track work and has done much toward put- 
ting the team in good shape, etc;. Hut lest you might 
think Mr. Wilder expends his greatest energies in this 



direction let it be said that "Geometry is his hobby, 
Natural Science his work and Athletics bis recreation." 

The Freshman class was so exceedingly large this 
year that it was necesserv to form additional algebra 
and English classes, so that all might be accommo- 
dated. Miss Josephine Taylor, of Des Moines, was 
elected to conduct these branches. She is a woman of 
good education, having graduated from the Burlington 
College and Col. Parker's Normal School. She also 
spent two summers in diligent study at the Chicago 
University, that Mecca of the American schoal-teacher. 

Miss TaYLoK has received not only a good education, 
hut has also had extensive experience in teaching, hav- 
ing been employed in one of our citj* schools for eight 
years. She is very pleasant and witty, and we take 
delight in the thought of having such a valuable addi- 
tion to our faculty. 

Miss Ki.ixabkth Pkkkkns. who comes to us from 
Sioux City, where she was raised, and where she 
received a part of her education, has charge of all the 
history recitations, which have been conducted for so 
many years by Miss (ieorge: who is, alas! wandering 
on a foreign strand. 

Miss PkuKjNS is a graduate of the Sioux City High 
School, from whence she went to Europe to complete 
her education. While there she made a specialty of 
French, German and history. To her the greatest of 
these is history. 

She also received instruction along this line at the 
Chicago University. That she has a bioad and thor- 



ough knowledge of this subject is evinced by the fact 
that she delivered several very acceptable lectures on 
historical subjects shortly after her return from the 
continent. 

By her painstaking, conscientious work, she has suc- 
ceeded in arousing a remarkable interest in history, 
which is usually an unpopular study, especially among 
the upper classmen. 



The news of Mi-. Loos' resignation was a source of 
pn ifound regret, not only to the members of the faculty, 
but likewise to the whole school. 

Although he lias taught in the West High School but 
two years, he had long ere that time was up gained a 
wonderful popularity, both because of his willingness 
to serve whomsoever he might and because of his 
unspeakable good nature. His classroom had the air 
of a family parlor where each one behaved himself but 
also felt at home. 

It seems hard to have him leave us, but yet we can 
not censure him for so doing when we consider that he 
has obtained a position which will allow him to pursue 
his studies in Europe, during the winter at least. He 
lias been appointed special agent of the Deering Har- 
vester Co.'s business in Europe with headquarters at 
Vienna. 

We only hope that Mr. L-jos will conclude to return 
to us before long. It is needless to say there will 
alwa}'s be a place for him in the hearts of the W. H. S. 
boys and girls. 



WEST DBS MOINES SCHOOL BOARD. 



f^^S HE West Des Moines High School has been 
0 ^ especially fortunate in the character of its 
%^ ^ school board during the past year, and the 

^§6?v?jl> TATLER, in its closing number, cannot re- 
frain from expressing its thanks to these gentlemen 
who have so generously devoted themselves to the in- 
terests of our school. 

When the body of students in a school feel that they 
are being encouraged by the authorities in charge, they 
are quick to respond, and their efforts are generally 
characterized with success in whatever direction they 
may choose to exert themselves. This holds especially 
true in the case of athletics. When a team has been so 
unfortunate as to secure the opposition of the school 
board, the} - realize that they are fighting against great 
odds, and their best efforts are hampered by a knowl- 
edge of this fact; whereas the concurrence and sym- 
pathy of the board greatly strengthens their chances 
for success. Certainly in the past year the school can 
point to no opposition on the part of the board as an 
excuse for failure; and it is equally true that failure 
was a minus quantity in the records of the school for 
♦98. 

While it is true that the football team was not aided 
financially by the board in its official capacity, yet it 
received a great deal of encouragement and support 
from individual members, whose interest in the boys 
showed itself in their constant attendance at the games. 



During the winter the board made an appropriation 
of $30.00 a month, whereby the use of the Y. M. C. A. 
gymnasium was secured for the students of the high 
school, a privilege highly esteemed by them, and one 
which it is hoped will further the success of the track 
team this spring. 

When the warm days came and the boys began to 
slack up on their in-door work, the board, at an expense 
of $30.00, secured for them the Y. M. C. A. athletic- 
park, with its superb track, tennis courts and base 
ball diamond. Here it is that the future of the track 
team for 1 98 is being worked out. 

Not only have they thus encouraged athletics, but 
some of them have offered medals and other induce- 
ments for perfection in school work, incentives which 
never fail to draw from the student the best possible 
results. 

The senior class also owes a debt of gratitude to the 
board for the generous spirit which has prompted 
them in their dealings with the class. One hundred 
dollars is given to them wherewith to procure a speaker 
and defray the other necessary expenses in connection 
with their graduating exercises. 

In closing let us express the wish that in years to 
come the school board of the West Des Moines district 
will display as strong an interest in the physical and 
mental welfare of the students as they have done in 
the school year of '97 and '98. 



HISTORY OF CLftSS OF' 98. 



" Who (oils Dot, triumphs Dot." 
T WAS a momentous occasion, so we thought, 
% "j 1 w ^en one hundred and forty young students 
entered W. H. S. in "JM. for surely it was 
destined to be the Largest, most intelligent, 
best all-around Freshman class in the history of the 
school. The long period of eager anticipation was 
over, and all that remained to make us full Freshmen 
was to assume the usual intelligent look, and to wander 
about in the halls until found and piloted back 
to the assembly room by some supercilious Soph- 
omore. The verdancy, however, was soon lost, 
and true to our motto we strove to obtain the 
triumphs that go to the earnest toiler. Good, 
hard, conscientious study always was a charac- 
teristic of the members of the class of '98. 

As Sophomores we made it our purpose to make life 
one unalloyed pleasure for the Freshmen, and it was at 
that time we gazed with mingled wonder and contempt 
upon the notorious contention of the Juniors and the 
Seniors with the Hoard of Education. Little did we 
know how soon the zealous board, in their earnest 
efforts to rectify all wrongs, was to wreak upon us, the 
innocent spectators, vengeance for the mistakes of our 
predecessors. 



( >ur Junior class of ,( .i7 was only the further advance- 
ment of the Sophomores of '96. Sixty - five alone 
remained from the former number, many having 
dropped from the ranks to fill positions in other places. 
It was a year of peace and harmony; attributable, no 
doubt to the purpose of the class of '<)S to keep its rec- 
ord unsullied by any improper conduct. 

Organizing in the fall of "S>7, guided by most able 
officers, the Seniors have stood as a unit for all that 
pertains to the welfare of the High School. 

Looking back over the tour years of our so- 
journ, it. is only with the satisfaction which 
comes of a clear conscience, and with thoughts 
which come only in conjunction with happy 
memories. ''Peace hath her victories no less 
than war." Our victories have not been those 
in class strife, or alienating contentions with school 
boards; but rather those of the student over the text 
book. This is shown by the fact that we several times 
challenged the class of '97 to meet us in debate, but 
received each time nothing better than a refusal from 
that class of natural born orators. 

Our bequeathal is a good example, kind wishes for 
the welfare of every member of the school and faculty, 
and long life to the West Des Moines High School. 




HISTORY OF CLASS OF '99. 



~% 1 1 ER E come red letter days to all of us in our 
I "f 1 ■ "* e s experience, and such a time — a red 
^^xaM letter day indeed dawned for 110 hoys and 
<f&3Ts girls in September, 1895, when, gathering 
from the grammar schools, the} - met as one class and 
entered as Freshmen in the West Des Moines Hi&rh 
School. Irving was represented by a quota prepared 
by that inspiring teacher and indefatigable principal, 
Miss Amelia Morton: while from Crocker, Hawthorne. 
Lincoln, Franklin, Bird and Grant their faithful and 
accomplished Eighth Grade teachers' sent recruits for 
that great Class of '99. 

Strangers we were to each other for the most part, 
and who can guess the varied emotions that filled our 
hearts, as, the other classes being 1 assembled, we took 
our place in the assembly room winch was to be for us 
the seene of our future triumph or defeat. Success 
we all determined it should be, and success we still 
mean it shall be, a credit to ourselves and an honor to 
the best high school in the state. 

YEAtt I. 

To the majority of those who read this history with 
interest the experience of Freshmen is not a new one. 
and probably all now, from their advanced position, 
will agree with me, that it is not such a bad thing after 
all. The class of '99 has by this time lost all memories 
of the slights and snubs given and the tricks played 
by wiser Sophs and patronizing Juniors, and here and 
now would bear witness to the forbearance and indul- 
gence of their "betters" during the first green year. 



To be sure the great riot took place during that year, 
and it is probable that the insignificant Freshmen were 
lost sight of in the interest aroused by such an excit- 
ing class struggle. 

YKAK 1J. 

What of this year ": As to effort it records no dimin- 
ution in our determination and no loss in our standards. 
It was a year of great prosperity, hard work and peace. 
A year in which we materially raised our reputation 
and improved our chances for the future. A fresh im- 
pulse was given to our class, as to the rest of the school 
from the first, by the introduction of a new leader 
among us who instituted changes winch the class has 
felt to be advantageous and helpful in spite of the gen- 
eral excitement which had just prevailed. 

YKAK III. 

Our numbers have considerably decreased, but none 
the less does the ambition and labor of the class show 
its effect. Xow we can no longer stand back, but must 
"bear the burden and heat of the day" in supporting 
the honor and increasing the prosperity of the school. 

One part of the Junior Class has ever been espe- 
cially strong and helpful to the rest, namely, the girls, 
or rather the young ladies, as we must now call them, 
who have been noted throughout the school for their 
brilliancy, beauty and good sense. 

All classes have their stars and remarkable scholars, 
but what class compares with that of '99 for the num- 
ber and assortment of shining lights in the class room 
and on the athletic field? 



HISTORY OF CLASS OF 1900. 



jf P THERE is a class in this great high school, 
& \ \ whose history I am proud to relate, it is the 
elassofl90 °- tn the first place it is a cen- 
tury class, which puts it above all others, 
and commands respect even in its freshman year. The 
class of 1900 is well worthy of this distinction, and 
should be remembered by all as the only century class 
which we, who are alive to-day. will ever see. 

This distinguished band of students entered our 
beloved high school with one hundred and fifty bright 
boys and girls. Some rather small specimens of hu- 
manity are noticed among them, it is true, but brains 
make up for want of stature. Ever since the fall of 
'96, that marked its entrance, the teachers have smiled 
on its faults indulgently, well knowing that the bril- 
liant class marks would make up for the slight deficien- 
cies in conduct. The girls of '00 are noted for their 
beauty and wit; the boys, for their skill in debating 



and athletics. Last year the boys made a record to be 
proud of in base ball : this year they are no less prom- 
inent in hunting up arguments for and against, nor 
were representatives from this class lacking in our 
famous football team. As for the girls they speak for 
themselves. In the freshman as well as the sophomore 
year, a young lady from this brilliant class carried off 
the literary honors, in writing the best Thankscrivintr 
story for the TATLfcR. Not only have our girls been 
cultivating their brains, but also their muscles. All 
winter they have been working faithfully under Pro- 
fessor Kothfuss. with the best of results. Where, 
indeed, will you find a better class, sound in mind as 
well as in body? We answer, proudly, nowhere. The 
year of 190!) will usher into the world a new century, a 
great fair at Paris: but, best of all, it will give to the 
world this noted class. We do not doubt that they will 
make a place for themselves there as they have here. 



HISTORY OF CLASS OF 1901. 



f "X ISTORY is defined as a narration of events, 
f 44 % ;m,i the events in the Life of 1 lie class of 
01 ( " nau ghty ones," as we are sometimes 
called by witty sophs.) are few and far be- 
tween, the history will have to be "short but sweet" 
( like some of the members). 

Of course, the most important event in the history 
of the class, or for that matter, of the school, is our 
entering, on that memorable morning in September, 
eighteen hundred and ninety -eight. At first we were 
inclined to be a little timid and experienced a strange 
desire to turn and flee, but we were soon put quite at 
our ease by the warm and enthusiastic reception ac- 
corded us by the other classes. 

In future years let us show our appreciation of that 
welcome by following their example, and may it never 



be said that the class of '01 failed in cordiality to any 
incoming class. 

There were about one hundred and ninety of us who 
entered this 3-ear, the largest ciass that has entered the 
high school for many years. This is not the only way, 
however, in which we excel ; for we have mastered the 
difficulties of algebra, English, Latin and German, with 
an ease which has surprised even the teachers, ilt 
may seem a little conceited, but we might as well begin 
now as wait till we are seniors.) 

The life of a freshman, however, is not a "dream of 
joy forever." There are obstacles to overcome, and 
we have overcome them nobly. 

And next year, when we are no longer "freshmen" 
but full-fledged sophomores, may we continue to be a 
model class and an honor to the school. 



THE NEEDS OF OUR LIBRARY. 



f % KST DKS MOIXLS has. anions other greal 
■ ^fTT ■ blessings, a wise and generous school board, 
\j $ who have put into the hands of the high 
school students a library of most excellent 
nooks, about 1,100 in number. This great school, how- 
ever, growing in numbers and power, has constantly 
growing needs. What can better aid its advancement 
than well -selected books well used? From every 
department comes a cry of "more books," "better 
and stronger library equipment." 

The English teachers would gladly welcome addi- 
tional copies of those standard English and American 
writers whose books already adorn our shelves: so 
many pupils make multiplied copies of the same book a 
necessity. We bespeak for these new books a clear- 
typed edition ; much eyesight will be saved thereby. 
7/ie American Men of Letter Series and The American 
Statesmen Series should be completed : other good biog- 
raphies, historical fiction, and works of poetry are 
needed for both historical and literary study. Critical 
essayists of the present — Brander Matthews, Hamil- 
ton Mabie, Agnes Repplier, and others — ought to be 
found here. Another set of Stedman and Hutchinson's 
Library of American Literature would be most grate- 
fully received. 

In American history there are a few worki badly 
needed, and many others which we should like to have. 
There should be at least a few copies of the best texts 



on American history, for easy reference and for paral- 
lel reading; and a few sets of popular or standard 
works on the various epochs— such as Fiske's, Me Mas- 
ter's, Schooler's and Adams' —are very much needed. 
Some good works on civics, economics, and sociology 
should be added, as there is considerable interest in 
the school in political, social, and economic questions, 
and this interest should be cultivated. A revised Code 
of Iowa is imperatively demanded. No better addition 
for an aid to present historical study could be given 
than the magazine of Current History, 

We would respectfully ask for a good modern atlas, 
the better to look up our new victories by sea; and by 
its side we should like to see placed a classical atlas, 
for which every class in the school can find use. 
Larned's Topical History for Ready Reference would be 
a great time-saver for history students. Creasy's Fif- 
teen Decisive Battles and Plutarch's Lives ought surely 
to be purchased at once. 

German, French, and Latin are all taught in our high 
school, yet few books of reference are furnished to 
assist these pupils in their research. Ought we not to 
have some work for sight reading? These pupils are 
but beginners, and need to supplement their reading 
books. Besides this, such works as Japp's Herman 
Life and Literature, Wells' Modem German Literature. 
and Madame de Stael's works on Germany would be 
helpful. Surely at least a primer of German litera- 



tare, like that of Eugene Schuyler, should be fur- 
nished. Standard German authors — Schiller, Goethe, 
Leasing, and Heine — would doubtless find many readers. 

French pupils, too, want Brachel s Etymological Dic- 
tionary, a history of French Literature like that of Del- 
phine Duval. Brachet's historical French grammar, 
Van Latin's works, standard editions of Moliere, Ra- 
cine, Oorneille, Victor Hugo, and a few of the best 
works of Daudet and Balzac. 

The Latin department modestly asks for several 
Latin grammars for reference; also for text books of 
the various editors of the texts used in class. They 
especially recommend the purchase of a Lewis Latin 
Dictionary, the biographies of Latin authors read, and 
some periodical like that of the American Journal of 
Philology, ill which the leading Latin scholars of the 
day are constantly giving to the student-world helpful 
ideas. Other aids which they desire are Wilkins' Ha- 
inan Antiquities and Raman Literature and Mahatiy's 
Old Greek Life, all three of which are of the primer 
series, embodying "multum in parvo." Sellar's Hainan 
Poet* of the Augustan Age, Gayley's Classic Myths, and 
Guerber's Myths of Greece and Rome, together with 
some short histories of Rome, would be desirable, not 
only for students of the Latin section, but for all the 
history classes. 

Science lifts up her voice from the laboratories and 
asks for scientific biographies and histories of science. 
She desires some work on popular science, perhaps some 



scientific periodical. The manual training teacher thinks 
that a book of plates — like that of Hough — showing 
mounted specimens of different sorts of wood, would 
interest and profit pupils. A very reasonable request 
conies from the natural science workers for twelve 
copies of Parker's Elementary Biology, for class use. 
Other books recommended are Prudden's The star;/ of 
the Bacteria, Vines' student's Handbook of Botany, 
Badenoch's Romance of the Insect World and G. F. 
Wright's Tee Age in North America. 

These books — fresh apparatus for better and 
stronger work — would furnish power for new experi- 
ments in every department. These, along with the old 
books, should be classified and put upon the shelves in 
our library room in charge of a regular librarian. The 
books could be much better looked after if the cases 
were arranged with tin partitions, each book being 
placed in its proper compartment. Any additional 
expense thus incurred would soon be compensated by 
the loss of wear and tear upon the books. Separate 
cases should be provided for the larger reference 
books; shelves especially for the purpose should be 
made for the dictionaries. 

While we are asking so much, may We not also beg 
for more seats with arm rests to be placed in the 
library? Our note books could thus be more easily 
cared for as we work. Wo e we to see these additions 
and changes when we return in the Fail, we should in- 
deed go on our way rejoicing. 



THE FACULTY WEDDINGS. 



CORPS of High School teachers would not 
^ /St ^ (M-iliiiarily seem to be a likely company to 
furnish three weddings in less than half a 
year, it being generally understood that 
school ma'ams are venerable beings, beside whose 
immeasurable antiquity the pyramids of Egypt are 
young and frivolous. However, it is the unexpected 
that happens. Last summer four of our teachers spent 
the vacation abroad, and lo! one of them returned not. 
When the party reached Paris, Mr. Kleinsorge, once 
principal of Crocker school, appeared upon the scene, 
and, under the very eyes of the other three, persuaded 
Miss George to become Frau Kleinsorge and stay in 
Germany two years with him before returning to Uncle 
Sam's country. It is even whispered that when the 
other members of the party began to suspect his de- 
sign, they were amiably deaf and blind — two-thirds of 
them, at least; and some people are even bold enough 
to say that they gave their blessing and approval to 
the audacious and enterprising young man. Old 
Crocker pupils, when this subject is referred to, look 



very knowing, and say something very much like "I 
told you so." 

As time went on further suspicions were aroused, 
and . when Miss Hay appeared wearing a new diamond 
xolitaire, everybody was sure something was going to 
happen: so, when she finally confessed that she was 
going to leave us, "not that she loved Rome less, but 
Cresar more," nobody was very much surprised. 

Mr. Slinker has been giving us false alarms off and 
on for several years, and when at last he really "com- 
mitted matrimony," everybody felt relieved of a great 
responsibility. 

We feel that no one has a better right to offer con- 
gratulations than the teachers and pupils of the West 
High School. We have seen and known Miss George, 
Miss Hay and Mr. Slinker ; not merely on dress par- 
ade, but at informal rehearsals, and in the still more 
trying experiences of everyday work. So we are quite 
sure that Mr. Powell, Mr. Kleinsorge and Mrs. Slinker 
have displayed excellent judgment and taste, and we offer 
them all our hearty congratulations and very best wishes. 



SCIENCE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 



v-^—^H^ systematic study and teaching of the 
^ J ^ natural sciences even in colleges and univer- 

cities i, of comparatively recent date. 

Special schools of science were not opened 
at Harvard aixl Yale until about 1850. and it was fifteen 
years later when the first student's physical laboratory 
in the United States was opened at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. In preparatory and high 
schools "Odd laboratory training in science began about 
ten years ago and is stili confined to a comparatively 
small proportion of the better equipped and more pro- 
gressive institutions. The magnificent new hififb school 
building at St. Louis, completed less than four years 
ago, was built without a physical laboratory, though to 
offset this it has one of the finest chemical laboratories 
in the country. 

Still, considering the shortness of the time, the 
growth of modern science teaching has been remark- 
able. Three-fourths of the higher institutions now have 
science requirements for admission where ten years 
ago science work in secondary schools was treated with 
scant courtesy. A natural result of such rapid devel- 
opment is a very wide difference of opinion and prac- 
tice among educators as to the amount and method of 
science teaching in high schools. Some institutions 
give from three to six months to each of half a dozen 
different branches while others devote a year or more 
to each subject. Some give one twelfth of the entire 



course to science while others make the proportion 
more than one-fourth. 

As few bigh schools give more extended courses in 
science than West Des Moines a comparative statement 
of the work here may be of interest. In the first year 
physiology, in the second botany, in the third zoology 
and geology are each given half a year, while chemistry 
in the third and physics in the fourth are each carried 
through the whole year. As the academic courses now 
stand the per cent of the entire time thus devoted to 
the different branches is shown in the following table: 





Latin. 


Modern Ian. 


ClaH.Hical. 


Scientific. 


Foreign language 


...27.4 


34.3 


40.3 


13.7 


Kiijrlish 


...17.8 


17.8 


17.2 


17.8 




.17.1 


17.1 


16.7 


17.1 


Hislorv and civics 


. 17.1 


17.1 


9,9 


17.1 






13.7 


!».() 


20.7 




... 6.9 


00.0 


00.0 


13.6 



From this comparison it would appear that science is 
still given a somewhat smaller place than its real worth 
and importance would warrant. 

With the lengthened courses of training now beino- 
required in medical, law and other professional schools 
the proportion of those who feel able to spare the time 
and money for a college course is becoming smaller. A 
continually increasing number pass directly from the 
high school to their professional training who will 
never have more than a hasty glance at the treasures 
of nature unless our science work is bioadeued and 



deepened. In even a year's work the ordinary pupil 
has done but little more than master the terminology 
and fundamental principles of any science, and is fairly 
prepared to secure both greater pleasure and more 
abundant profit in its further pursuit. If our course 
could be so arranged that a smaller number of sciences 
could be studied for a longer time the results attained 
would doubtless be much more satisfactory. 

There is probably little need at the present time for 
an extended argument concerning the value of caieful 
training in science both as a preparation for the prac- 
tical duties of life and as a means of mental develop- 
ment and true culture. The modern laboratory method 
is calculated to develop and train in a marked degree 
the powers of accurate observation, exact measure- 
ment and logical deduction, than which few faculties 
are more essential to success in any calling. The time 
is rapidly passing, if it has not already departed, when 
the man who quotes Carlyle but never heard of Kelvin 
can claim to be more truly cultured than the expert 
engineer who believes that "Pilgrim's Progress" 
treats of the voyage of the Mayflower. 

The world today as never before is a living organism, 
quivering, palpitating with a common life which pul- 



sates through every remotest community. A German 
chemist, after 3'ears of patient research and repeated 
failure, holds up to the light a test tube containing the 
first few drops of aniline dye made from coal tar. and 
the thousands invested in madder plantations in Yuca- 
tan are swept away. A massacre in Armenia, which a 
century ago would never have been known ."><)<) miles 
away, now inflames the whole civilized world in a week. 
Spain's t reatment of Cuba is mild and beneficent com- 
pared with the fate of her rebellious subjects in cen- 
turies past. Then it was nobody's business: now the 
mute agony of Cuba's starving thousands summons a 
new crusade such as no Peter the Hermit ever preached 
in the days of chivalry. And it is our scientists, our 
Watts. Stephensons and Pultons: our Paradays, Morses 
and Edisons, who l ave supplied the nerves that make 
our old earth so sensitively alive to all her members. 
Is the study of what the great master minds of the 
past have thought more essential to a true, broad and 
deep culture, than a knowledge of what the great scien- 
entists of the last century have wrought? 




THE YEAR IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 



N THE Department of Natural Science dur- 
■ 1 ■ ' n £ the year *97-'98, the following courses 
%y ^ were offered : Physiology, one half year. 

required for first year students: Botany, 
one half year, required for second year students; 
Zoology, one half year, elective, for third year stud- 
ents; Geology, one half year, elective, for third year 
students. 

in Physiology, Martin's '•Human Body" was used 
as a text hook to supplement the work in anatomy. Dis- 
sections, previously prepared by the instructor, of or- 
gans of the lower animals, were examined: and the 
essentials of histology were illustrated with the com- 
pound microscope and the microscopic attachments for 
the stereopticon. by means of which slides are magni- 
fied from three to five hundred times and thrown upon 
a screen. 

In Botany no text book was used, the instruction 
being based on individual work done in the laboratory. 
The department is provided with compound micro- 
scopes, Bausch & Lomh and Leitz patterns, in num- 
bers sufficient, as a rule, to allow each student a 
machine, though at times two students worked to- 
gether. Plants were studied from the standpoint of 
morphology and physiology. Under the Thallopytes 
typical fresh water alga? were studied, and the common 
fungi and lichens. The student was made familial 1 
with at least one plant under the chief classes of Bry- 
ophyta and Pteridophyta. 

About half of the time was devoted to the Sperma- 



tophytes. Boyer's Laboratory Tablets were used in the 
laboratory, and fifty or more drawings were made with 
accompanying descriptions. The laboratory work was 
supplemented by lectures. An herbarium of twenty- 
five wild flowers was prepared by each student. This 
year's class leaves to the school a good collection of 
photographs of native trees, made by its members. 

In Zoolog\- no text book was used, the laboratory 
being relied on to bring out the main points in animal 
anatomy. The work consisted in the study of types 
of the various classes. beginning with Protozoans. 

In Geology, LeConte's manual was used as a text. 
The study of the text was aided by a fair collection of 
fossils, minerals and rocks, belonging to the school and 
to the instructor. Each student collected and handed 
in for correction fifteen rocks and three fossils. Trips 
were made to points of interest in the neighborhood. 

The instructors hope that next year, instead of the 
courses which were offered this year, there may be a 
year devoted to Biology, a required study in the second 
year; and a half year in advanced Botany, elective, in 
the third year. Tlx- Biology in the second year would 
be a laboratory course, covering the general principles 
of Biology in the first months, and later studying those 
principles as they are worked out in the human body. 
The course in Physiology would gain by becoming a 
laboratory course, and the students of Botany would be 
better fitted to study the life and structure of plants, 
having already become familiar with the principles that 
underlie all life. FRANK A. WILDER. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 



BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 



f 1 1 EN the writer came to Des Moines ten years 
^ || a o° 1,1 establish a department of business 
^ ^Jr i raining, such an undertaking was eonsid- 

*\&f--*5> ered as an experiment. So many of the 
boys and girls were leaving public school before enter- 
ing the .high school, or after one or two years spent in 
the high school, that the school people began to look 
for the reason. Investigation showed t hat a great pro- 
portion of those leaving school at this stage were 
entering the commercial schools to prepare them- 
selves quickly for earning a livelihood. It was then 
thought that if business training could be successfully 
carried on in the high school, pupils could be kept in 
school Longer, and be given a broader, more liberal edu- 
cation than was undertaken or furnished by the so- 
called business colleges, which were grinding out large 
grists of book-keepers and stenographers who had a 
fair knowledge of book-keeping and Shorthand but 
were sadly lacking in general education. Believing 
that education is the corner stone on which rests the 
welfare of our government, that general intelligence 
is the bulwark of our liberties, and that the perpetuity 
of our institutions depends on the widest diffusion of 
knowledge, it was decided to try educating the young 
men and women for business while they were yet 
receiving a high school education. It was not ex- 
pected to fit these young people to become wage earn- 
ers only, but to prepare them for a business career by 
giving them the broadest education possible. 



Andrew Carnegie says: i4 I can with confidence rec- 
ommend the business career as one in which there is 
abundant room for the exercise of man's highest pow- 
ers, and of every good quality in human nature. I 
believe the career of the great merchant or banker, or 
captain of industry, to be favorable to the development 
of the powers of the mind, and to the ripening of the 
judgment upon a wide range of general subjects, to 
freedom from prejudice and the keeping oi an open 
mind." 

Relieving this to be true, we believe therefore that a 
liberal education is a necessity if one is to make the 
most of lite in a business career: and we claim, too. 
that this is not possible in the average business college 
of to-day. Educators all over our country have seen 
this, and in the last ten years scores of business 
departments and commercial high schools have been 
established throughout the United States, with the 
result that a much larger portion of the young men 
and women are receiving a liberal business education 
in the public schools. The cheap and shoddy so-called 
business colleges have had to close their doors, but the 
more energetic and progressive proprietors of commer- 
cial schools have expanded their course of study and 
lengthened the time required for graduation. Business 
departments in first class high schools are no longer 
considered as an experiment, but as a public necessity. 

The work in the business department of our high 
school includes: Office Routine, Book-keeping, Rank- 



in<«\ Commercial Geography, Commercial Law, Busi- 
ness Practice, Shorthand and Typewriting. Besides 
these the work is the same as in other courses. 

The full business course covers a period of four 
years, and pupils graduate from this the same as from 
other courses in the high school. 

The shorter business course is the same as above* 
but requires two years less of regular high school 
work. Many pupils after completing shorter course 
decide to go on through the full course and graduate. 



which they, may do by applying credits earned in 
shorter course. In some cases this plan is preferable, 
because witli the book-keeping and shorthand completed 
pupils may secure employment at fair wages, working 
afternoons and Saturdays while still in school, and thus 
be self-supporting. 




Th|E YELLOW 



s i 1 1 ii> the colors thai Hoal in the light: 

Hurrah lor the Yellow and Blue; 
Yellow the stars as they ride through the night 

Ami reel in a rollicking crew; 
Yellow On' fields where ripens the grain. 
Ami yellow the moon on the harvesl wain: 
Hail: 

Hail to the colors thai Hoal in the light; 
Hurrah for (he Yellow ami Blue! 

11. 

Blue are I he billows thai how to the sun 
When yellow robed momiog is due: 

Kliie are (lie curtains thai evening has spun, 
The slumbers of Phoebus to woo: 

Itlue are the blossoms lo memory dear. 

And blue is the sapphire, and gleams there a tear: 



AND BLUE. 

Hail! 

Hail lo the ribbons thai nature has spun: 
Hurrah for the Yellow and Blue! 

III. 

Here's lo Ihe high school whose colors we wear. 

Here's lo the hearts I hat are true: 
Here's lo Ihe maid with the golden hair. 

And eyes thai are brimming wilh blue: 
Garlands of bluebell and maize intertwine, 
And hearts that are true and voices combine: 
Hail: 

Hail lo the high school whose colors we wear: 
Hurrah lor Ihe Yellow and Blue: 

| The above gong, originally sung by the University of Michigan Glee 

Club, being so well adapted to our school, whose colors are the same as 
those of that university, has met wilh such favor among our students 
that we saw fit to thus present it to our readers. | 



SENIOR CLASS SONG, '98. 



Ti nk "We all Have Troubles ot Our Own. 



I. 

Tin* Senior ninety-eight's the only class 
That has ever left High School 
With a record so grand none can surpass, 
For the strict regard to rule. 
The facility wise, with pleasure has told 
That we've been meek as lambs in the fold: 
They've had no trouble and they've lost no sleep 
Now for us we know they'll weep. 
('Hours: We know, we know, we know you'll feel so bad to have us go; 
We know, we know, your loss is jireat. O yes, 'lis so. 
Now don't you cry, though you'll not see our equals any more. 
For such a brilliant class has never gone before. 

EL 

One eve last week we showed our might 

To some little Junior boys. 

Who trieil so hard to create a fiirht. 

Mut we used them just like toys. 

We carried them otf like urchins small. 

And they did fret and fume and bawl: 

We kept them there till so very late. 

Hut they oouldn'l touch '98. 

( 'Hours. 



III. 

When tlii 1 school board mel to discuss class pins. 
And its sentence did decree 

Thai we should have them in the early spring, 
Then we waited patiently. 

Hut finally, when the dear things came. 
With our ninety-eight engraved so plain. 
Then the Juniors stared, with envy green, 
For i In' like they'd never seen. 

( Honrs. 
IV. 

When the war cloud loomed above our fair sky. 
Then our blood stirred in a trice. 
To sever from Cuba the Spanish lie 
We've given a " Ransom." " Price ;" 
lint at the end of i his treacherous war. 
When Spain's cruel power shall exist no more-. 
Our class for courage the banner will hold 
Oh. hurrah for the blue and gold. 

( 'Hours. 



SENIOR VERSION 



OF JUNIOR SONG. 



i. 

It's inn' you've heard the Juniors, 
liui they can't compare lo Seniors; 
Were the class of 'its. 
The Juniors arc so tune you know; 

We Seniors have them on the go, > 
We're strictly up to date, 

This class sonjr is the latest, jus) as the class is greatest. 
Ami the colors green ami gold, 
Are the best that e"er were sold. 
We simply leave them in the cold, 
So listen to us. do. 
Chorum -They are the Juniors, the rowdy Juniors: 
We are the boys or "!>8. 
And we're strictly up to dale-: 
Hail. USers. 

They're sweet pertaters. 

You've here the cream, tie- 'llSers 

ii. 

The Seniors heads are full of lore. 

"Pis simply true they can't learn more. 

Their athletes make some sore. 

And in all things we win applause. 

We've shown our skill in keeping laws 

And it is surely well. 

The teachers and the students too. 

Have seen how much that we could do. 

We truly have the say. 

It surely is a striking scene, 

To watch the Junior, face serene. 
A very Striking scene. 

Oho. So verdant Juniors, you rowdy Juniors, 

We'll tolerate yon no. no. no. 
So you'd belter go, go, go. 

And when we graduate. 
You'd better qui tuate. 
And parting won't he sweetest sorrow. 
Repent: So rowdy Juniors, yon baby Juniors, 
Your strictly on the bum. bum. bum. 
And we've beat you. yum, yum. yum. 



And when we graduate, 
You'd bet ter quituate, 
And parting won't be sweetest sorrow, 
in. 

And now you've heard our Utile tale, 

'Tis surely time for you to wail. 

You are a year too late. 

The Sophies soon will make you sore 

And revel in your bloody gore, 

You're si rid ly out of date. 

You've had lo have their help Ibis year 

And they'll repay you never fear. 

So you'd better stop to think. 
He fore you hasten lo the brink. 
From which you will forever sink. 
So listen to us. do. 
OHO. So little JunlOK, you bain Juniors. 
We are so very kind. kind. kind. 
Thai you're constantly in mind. 
And when we graduate. 
We'll leave you to kind falc 
And so farewell you 'Utters. 

i v. 

(iood teachers, now we'll leave you soon. 

And parting now we crave the boon. 
You'll surely grant it. too. 

We've always tried to serve you so. 
Thai you would love us when we go, 
And never I hink to rue. 
We've had your help for four long years. 
Ami parting moves us all to tears: 
Willi grief we say adieu. 
I!ul then. alas, we're all but dust, 
And all our knowledge soon will rust, 
So then think kindly, do. 
('no.— oh. kindest teachers, the best of teachers, 
We are so loth to go, go, go, 
Mm il musl be so. so. so. 
And do not then forget, 
Km hold in memory yet, 

The best of students. 'OSers. 

(Repeal first chorus.) 



JUNIOR CLASS SONG. 



Behold! you've -heard the Seniors. 
Xow you sci* the genial Juniors: 
We're the class of Ninety-nine ! 
We'rp not so very tame, you know. 
The Seniors are so very slow. 
We leave them far behind. 
Our class pins are the latest, 
And our yell is just the greatest. 
Then our colors, yellow and blue — 
When we turn oul in a body. 
We're anything but shoddy: 

.lust see our piclures. do ! 
(.'uum-n: We are the .luniors. the brilliant .luniors. 
We are I he class of '99. 
Fine, fine, yes superfine. 
Hail ! Xinely-niners ! 
We are the shiners. 
We are ooming now. the '.liters. 

II. . 

The Seniors' heads did swell so much, 

The people said they beat the Dutch 

When their class pins had come. 

So in a play to win applause. 

They showed their skill iii making Haws. 

And it was strictly "bum." 
The teachers, and the students too. 
Did wonder much what they could do. 

They were so very gay. 
"I'was a very Striking scene. 
Tartly hidden by the screen — 

A muscular display. 
('Honrs: So. naughty Seniors, naughty Seniors, 

We'll tolerate you nit. nil. nit ; 

So you'd better git. git. git. 
I'nless you graduate. 
You'll have to quitttate, 

And parting will be sweetest sorrow. 

III. 

They planned a sly reception. 
Km the Juniors' quick perception 

Very soon did find il out . 
So quick they gained admission. 
Aud by keenest intuition 

Found the cream was worse than kraut. 
They had a lively game for all : 
Their liishop is a dandy ball. 

lie seldom touched the ground. 



TUKE "My Coal Black I.adv. 



( 'llOlils 



< Hours: 



Chorus: Oh 



How they exercised the jaw. 
And while making I Ms-guffaw, 

They heard these words resound : 
We are the .luniors. the powerful .luniors: 
Don't tritle with iis.-no. no. no: 
'Cause you'll rue it. -so.. so. so: 
For we are coming. 
You hear us humming, 
lint you don't dare to rouse the Junior 

IV. 

Should you see our athletes coming. 
Then, unless you cease your humming. 

You had belter climb a tree. 

And you can d boasting 

When you see our cyclists coasting 

•Down the hillside sailing free. 
Or they will surely curl your hair. 
They are so warm wilh talents ran-. 

They make some merry times. 
Wilh our runners and our walkers. 
With our jumpers and our talkers. 

We're winners every time. 
So. haughty Seniors, our haughty Seniors. 

We'll tolerate you nit. nil. nit: 

So you'd belter git. git. git. 
Unless you graduate 
You'll have 10 quituate, 

Make way now for the coming Seniors ! 

V. 

Bui Weeks and months have rolled awn v. 
And we have but another day 

In which to say adieu! 
All playful trouble's ended. 

And no one is offended, 

We yield the palm to you. 
Whate'er may come in distant years 
To bring unto our eyes the tears, 
'Midst mingled joys and fears. 
Aiid when shades of life shall fall. 
Fond memory will then recall 
These happy, fruitful years, 
farewell Seniors, our noble Seniors. 
Though we'll miss you so. so, so. 
We can't detain you no. no, no. 
May fame attend you. 
And time befriend you 
Here's long life to I he worthy Seniors. 



THE DEBATING CLUB. 



f MONO the many opportunities which the 
$ \ ^ Sigh School otters to her students is the 
\^ M privilege of weekly debate. The debating 
•9H(f club was organized by a few of the boys 
who desired to become more efficient in debate, the 
opportunity for such in the class-rooin being very lim- 
ited, and at the same time become better informed on 
the leading topics of the day. 

The meetings of the club, on the whole, were not a 
success, on account of the many school duties with 
which the latter part of the year is always so full, com- 
pelling many of the members to absent themselves 
when they would have otherwise attended; but, never- 
theless, those who did have the time carried on the 
debates each Friday afternoon, keeping the interest at 
such a height that, at the last meeting of the club, it 
was deemed advisable to elect officers and arrange 
debates for the coming year. 

The club elects a presiding officer each month, thus 
giving each member a chance to occupy the chair. 
Three have already served— Mr. Wallace, Mi-. Cassidy 
and Mr. Henry. 

The questions for debate are chosen by a committee 
of three, one from the faculty, one from the student 
body and the presiding officer. Mr. Hiddell was elected 
as the member from the faculty, and Mr. Galbraith 
from the student body. 

The plan given above was found to be so very satis- 
factory that it was decided to follow it in electing offi- 
cers for the first semester of next year. 



The officers elected for the ensuing school year are 
as follows : 

Presiding officer — Mr. Cassidy. 

Kxecutive committee — Mr. Augur. Mr. McGee and 
Mr. Cassidy. 

With such a corps of officers, ami with proper enthus- 
iasm from the members of the school, the debating club 
should become the leading and most helpful organiza- 
tion in the school next year. 

The club has adjourned until the second Friday after 
school year in the fall, when it is hoped that every boy 
who has any interest in this line of work wdl be 
present. 




CLftSS PROPHECY, '98. 



f "*Sk N THE Datura] course of events and at the 
0 J Ijjj present state of progression, it is not at all 
%^ M surprising that ten years hence we should 
^•^5 recognize the metropolis of the west in that 
ultra, up-to-date city, Des Moines. 

Foremost among its man} - novel institutions is the 
Board of Amusements, upon which we find some old 
friends, namely: Misses Mary Magee, Winnie Hast- 
ings, and Susan Hearty (note the sex). The b>ard is 
negotiating towards holding aWorld's Fair Exposition, 
in this city, in the year 2000. 

On one of the most frequented streets is a beautiful 
dwelling. This is the Conservatory of Music, whose 
head is our president, Mr. John Secrest, most ably 
assisted by a certain alumnus. From here sweet and 
harmonious strains of melody are sent forth by these 
"two consonant chords that shiver at a single note." 

This is not the only noteworthy structure. There is 
another, that on first glance we hardly recognize, the 
West Des Moines High School, to which has been 
added that long hoped for $25,000 addition. It is assem- 
bly morning. Let us attend. There are some new and 
yet not new faces upon the rostrum. A new branch, met- 
aphysics, has been added to the scientific course. In 
its teacher we recognize Mr. Ed. Sayre. Who is that 
tall, pensive-looking, light-complexioned gentlemen? 
He smiles; he has thought of a delightful irregular 
French verb to >>ive his class to conjugate. Prof. John 



Hatch is merely tasting the sweetness of revenge. 
There is quite an unusual stir in the chapel this 
morning. They have a right to be expectant. Colonel 
Alfred Price, who acquitted himself so nobly in the 
Spanish- American war. is going to tell them how he 
helped to wipe the Spaniards off the earth. 

The library has come to be a pride to the school, ami 
is in charge of Miss Emma Piffer, who has entire con- 
trol of it, and has as her assistant Miss Carrie Mosier. 

On the outskirts of the city, in the park once called 
Greenwood, we see tall spires rising; we catch glimpses 
of majestic structures, terraced and flowered lawns, 
inviting in every detail ; but on approaching the main 
gateway, behold the dread inscription; in large, omin- 
ous looking letters, we read "Let no man enter on pain 
of death." 

This educational institution this institution which 
is to raise woman to man's level, if not above it — has 
for its head Princess Grace Morrison : her right hand 
is the charming Lady Daisy S mouse, and her other 
assistant, Lady Edah VVitnier. Scattered here and 
there, we find familiar faces: here are Misses Inez and 
Olive Vertices, Hose Lovett, Jessie Place, Eva Kling 
and Katherine Davenport, earnestly discussing the 
success of two of their classmates. Miss Corrinne 
Coggshell has been elected as one of Iowa's delegates to 
the Senate, and Miss Carrie Mills has been appointed 
governor-general of the Philli pines. This indeed will 



reflect honor on their school. The glad news lias not 
yet penetrated the laboratory, where, deep in the mys- 
teries of a physics experiment we find the Misses 
Lillian Jackson, May Hurt, Stella Hicks, Ida Hebener, 
Margaret Coleson and Effie Jones. Gliding from one 
group to another, giving a word of praise here, "dart- 
ing a sharp shaft of satire there," we see Miss Fran- 
cis Mason. Miss Mason is happy in the thought of 
mingling with such congenial, such kindred spirits. 

To return to the city, we find that in literary circles 
the shining star is Miss Ruth Yorse. leader in the 
Woman's Club and contributor to divers magazines. 
We are also represented in court (so to speak |. Iowa's 
Chief Justice is Judge James Bishop, who has finally 
succeeded in sentencing those naughty, naughty Jun- 
iors who attempted to kidnap him the night of May »>th. 

Mr. Robert Keith, the modern Merlin, has made 
wonderful discoveries in electricity, and is following 
close in the wake of Edison. 

Rev. Dan Wallace is foremost in the clergy, and */ic, 
although she was a Junior, is — we'll leave that to the 
imagination. Mr. Wallace is often called to officiate at 
Highland Park. East Side churches, etc., and he is always 
very conscientious about charging his car fare to the 
church expenses;, 

All have not remained in Des Moines, but many have 
entered larger and nobler fields. Miss Rose Sheuer- 
man is still traveling on her way to school. She is like 
that variable (found in her favorite study i. which is 
ever approaching but never reaches its limit. 

Mr. Fred Barnitz is tripping the light fantastic at 
Koster and Hud's, New York. Although Mi-. Barnitz 
is noted for his odd and wonderful costumes, none have 



surpassed t hat gorgeous creation worn at the W. H. 8. 
on the memorable night of April first and second, 1S5*S. 

Mr. Ralph Hodges-Plumb has also emigrated to the 
metropolis, a gentlemen of leisure, and cynosure of all 
eyes as he strolls down Broadway, for does he not set 
the fashion, and is not what he deigns to wear deemed 
correct ? 

Miss Mills is not our only representative at the 
Phiilipines here. Mr. Don Hounds is business mana- 
ger, editor-in-chief, foreman, pressman, printer and so 
forth, of Tin Winn Ti nits, Manilla. 

Mr. Granville Twining, the mercantile king, has 
opened up branch houses in our colonies of Cuba and 
Porto Rico in American Madrid and Manilla. (In 
Havana he is represented by John Paige.) 

Mr. Ransom Ay res has retired from active business, 
and is living on Ids fortune made in Klondyke in the 
year 1898. Ransom can afford to treat the girls to pie 
now. His fortune is so enormous that he has placed it 
in the hands of his friend and solicitor, Mr. Howard 
Park. 

There are those that nothing, not even the tyrant 
time, can move or change. Such a one is Miss Mary 
Frase - the same old joker, only now her tantalizing 
powers, instead of being directed toward her teachers, 
are aimed in a far different direction, as one certain 
"Frank" gentleman can testify. 

Mr. Carl Kupfer, expert, record-breaker stenogra- 
pher, is about to publish Ids abridged, approved thesis 
on "Elimination of Word Signs." Mi-. Kupfer is 
always emulating and putting into practice his favorite 
motto. Forward, march!" 

Mr. Albeit Kistine, known as "the strongman," is 



the world-renowned athlete, champion in the long jump, 
hurdle racing, hammer throwing, 50 yd. dash, etc. 

The Misses Maud Hartley. Ella Schramm and Bather 
Jackson arc the proud mistresses of schools here. 
They propagate wise teachings, remnants of their wis- 
dom gleaned at the W. I). M. H. S. 

Miss Effie Dawes is profitably spending her time in- 
structing people how to "die artistically." 

Mr. John Campbell, following in the footsteps of his 
namesake, has issued a volume of essays and poems. 

Mr. Charles Knight is scoring successes all over the 
country by his admirable speed-in cycling. 



Mr. Charlie Cheek has returned from one of his long 
cruises. Didn't you know Charlie had joined the mar- 
ines, and was midshipman on the battleship Iowa? 

Mr. Earl Brann, the arctic explorer, discovered the 
north poie, and has it on exhibition at Wonderland. 
Admission. 10c. 

Thus we see the honor of the class of 185)8 upheld, 
and all have filled different spheres in life, though the 
fulfilment has been in some cases a trifle different than 
might have been expected. All, however, unite and 
are always ready to give a tiger, and respond with 
resounding voices in loyalty, the class of 1898. 



THE FUTURE. 



The beautiful day of the present is before us. Tbe 
clouds of doubt and fe;ir have lifted and in their stead 
joyous thoughts of hope and expectation till our hearts 
with joy. The past appears from our eminence as a 
path Long and sinuous, traversed by the weary foot- 
steps of many generations. The saporific age, when 
erudition received no impetus, has forever disappeared. 
The • venerable instructors have for many decades 
piloted the youthful mind through the oceans of Learning. 

Advance has ever been the watchword with results 
so great as to be almost incomprehensible. Invention 
has spanned tlie continent with ribs of steel. The 
human voice is carried through the smallest wire to all 
parts of the universe. War is transformed by its 
subtle influence into a contest of giants as dark and 
foreboding as the thunderbolts of Jove. The crude 



imagination of primitive man has been changed to the 
culture of the nineteenth century. 

The time is yet to come when man shall soar through 
the ethereal space with the ease and ability of winged 
birds. The oceans are yet to be bridged so that men 
may walk to England instead of being torn with the 
throes of agony imposed by Father Xeptune in the 
trans-Atlantic voyage. The royal road to Learning is 
being anxiously sought for on which one can escape the 
goads urged upon him by irksome studies. The crying 
need is brain and until the recipe for "gray matter" is 
possessed the supply will never equal the demand. 
Where are the minds so finely formed that shall find 
the aids of humanity by giving to the students their 
literary genius and inventive power? Oh. for the 
nerve to solve this "Riddle!" 



[, 

We arc now about, oh comrades! 

To step out upon life's stage, 
To present our parts and figures 

In life's drama for an afre. 

II. 

When we look back over the four year 
That we've spent together here, 

We'll be lost in memories sweetest. 
Yet we'll shed a silent tear. 

III. 

We can never quite forget them. 
Those who toiled hard by our side. 

Though we may not always see them 
As they journey life's path wide. 

IV. 

And those teachers who were o'er us. 
Shall we blot them from our view. 

As they led us bravely onward 
Many a fearful contest through? 

V. 

0 those cheerful, hearty greetings. 
When we met in morning bright, 

And those last, fond-spoken farewells. 
As we went our ways a! night. 

VI. 

Though each pupil with his neighbor 

Vied to gel his lessons best. 
There was always constant friendship. 
For each one his rival blest. 
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VII. 

.May these ties of friendship dearest 
Ne'er be severed by Time's scythe. 

Nor those loved ones be forgotten, 
E'en beyond the river wide. 

VIII. 

Yes. those schooldays they were golden, 
And when life's hard race we've run. 

We can say that in the High School 
Our great victory was won. 

IX. 

We have boasted some of vict'ries, 
Though we did not till explain. 

If you'll listen now a moment. 
We will cease then to refrain. 

Did we not. o ninety-seven, 
Give you challenge to debate, 

Which you did not care to answer. 
Knowing well your untried fate'.' 

XI. 

And did not one of your leaders, 
One with beauteous auburn hair. 

Run so fast from one of our hoys 
That the rriclioii burned the air'/ 

XII. 

And. great class of mighty warriors 
Bearing number ninety-nine. 

Did you not run Bee) before us 
When we formed in battle line'.' 



XIII. 

(>r. how we did conquer Ciesar, 

Goethe. H u jfo and the rest. 
As we met them in the class-room. 

While they Still were at their best. 

XI V. 

And. bow in deep mathematics. 

When the circle was discussed. 
Proved that it had two complete sides. 

To our tutor's great disgust. 

XV. 

I!ut now. classmates, all these pleasures 

Have irone by as in a day. 
And each one on bis own pathway 

Must move joyfully away. 

XVI. 

We are living in the springtime 

Of life's most eventful year. 
Y'et it will be but a moment 
Till the evening dull draws near. 

XVII. 

Lei us profit then, my classmates. 

By the j;ood that here we jrain. 
So that in the day of harvest 

We may (rather golden grain. 

XVIII. 

Lei us then. Oh comrades faithful ! 

lie prepared to meet our fate. 
So that in the life hereafter 

We may still be 'as. 



Th|E BATTLESHIP 

You ask what ship I love the besl ! 

[owa, the Iowa. 
The fairest ship thai plows the main 

Is Iowa, brave Iowa. 
When battle comes she will show Spain 
The way to fight and victory gain — 
The strongest bark, the experts claim. 

Is Iowa, onr Iowa. 

II. 

She's built to fight and not in nm. 

Is Iowa. I he Iowa : 
When she meets the foe she'll make things hum. 

Will Iowa, brave Iowa. 
'Mid battle smoke and peril dire. 
She'll show her Strength anil power to tire, 
she'll help lift Cuba from the mire, 

Shall Iowa, our Iowa. 

III. 

What ship have we will ne'er Bay die ! 

Iowa. 1 he Iowa. 
Whose •runs shall boom, whose colors fly '.' 

Iowa's, brave Iowa's. 
Whose gans are strong, whose gunners true ? 
Who shall defend " Red. While and Blue »" 
Whom shall we trust to bear us through? 

Iowa, our Iowa. 
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IV. 

What ship shall "Fighting Hub " command ! 
Iowa, the Iowa. 

Shell take "Havana's" contraband 

Will Iowa, brave Iowa. 

When Cubans cry, with panting breath, 
To us give "liberty or deal h." 
Who'll open for them a broad path ! 
Iowa, our Iowa. 

V 

Who opened lire on San Juan ? 

Iowa, the Iowa. 
W nose warmth gave chills to every Don ! 

Iowa, brave Iowa. 
Our humble verses scarce can tell 
Mow fiercely, bravely and how well 
Siie did the Spanish fortress shell. 

Iowa, our Iowa. 

VI. 

She'll help avenge tin- "martyr Maim>," 

Iowa, the Iowa. 
And humble cowardly, haughty Spain. 

Iowa, brave Iowa. 
When Sampson's Heel shall take its stand 
For "God" and "Right " and " Native Land," 
Who'll lake her place at his right hand ? 
Iowa, our Iowa 

DkWitt Clinton- Si-uaoi k. 
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IOWft SOLDIERS ftND SAILORS MONUMENT. 



HE Iowa Soldiers and Sailors Monument, 
located by act of the Twenty-fourth General 
Assembly on the old eapitol ground, just 
south of the new eapitol, 
has approached completion. The 
monument is as beautiful as anything 
of its character now in existence, 
either at home or abroach for so small 
a sum of money. 

The massive lower portion of the 
monument, rising from the great 
platform which supports the shaft, 
has four sides, each side being bor- 
dered by monolith columns. Four 
equestrian statues of eminent Iowa 
soldiers have been placed near its 
summit. The pediment bears four 
medallions of others, and there are 
thirty-two on the frieze. There are 
also four pedestrian statues on the 
monument representing each arm of 
the military service— infantry, cav- 
alry, artillery and marine. 

On one of the sides of this part of 
the monument appears a battle scene 
in bas-relief, and on the other side 
another bas-relief representing the 
triumphant return of the Iowa troops at the close of 
the war. Above them is posed the statue of victory 
twenty-two feet in height. Resting on the platform in 




full view of the eapitol is the colossal statue of Iowa in 
an attitude intended to suggest some of her great char- 
acteristics. Adjacent to the remaining side is a group 
of two figures, a mother and son, in 
honor of the patriotic work of Iowa 
women during the late war of the 
rebellion. 

The plat of ground on which the 
monument stands is too small for the 
proper display of such a great piece 
of art, although it is in harmony with 
the memorial presented by the Iowa 
Posts of the G. A. R., praying for 
"the erection of a monument on the 
public grounds at the capital of our 
state." 

The first movement of the state 
toward the erection of such a monu- 
ment was made near the close of the 
year 1888. A feeling seemed to 
manifest itself all over the state 
demanding a creditable expression 
of the appreciation of her whole 
people of the patriotic bearing of her 
soldiers during the war of the rebel- 
lion. In answer to this sentiment 
the Iowa Posts of the G. A. R. 
addressed a memorial to the General Assembly in 1887. 
the result being the present completed monument. 
The original design, produced by the late Harriet A. 



Ketchara, has been highly commended every ^here, and 
the execution of the art work in detail by her suc- 
cessor, Carl Rohl Smith, is equally satisfactory. 

The thought suggested by the structure might be 
said to be the courage and effective service of Iowa's 
citizen soldiers during the war and their joyous return 
to their homes after having won the highest honors on 
the battle field. 

In the memorial addressed to the Legislature these 
words are found: "That surely the prayer for such a 
monument cannot be rejected as unreasonable, and 
what they fought for and why they did it should be 
remembered by the coming generations." 

The ever-present critic has decided that a gr eat mis- 
take was made in selecting personal statues and busts 
to adorn the monument. To satisfy 1,000,000 people 
was impossible, to have placed 80,000 busts on the 
monument would have been equally so, and an imper- 



sonal statue would have been a misrepresentation of 
the true soldier and an insult to him as well ; so, for 
these reasons, the commission having the matter in 
charge decided in favor of the personal busts and 
statues. 

At last — over thirty years since those brave Iowa 
soldiers, of whom it has been said that they never had 
cause to feel humiliated by a comparison of their con- 
duct, in any emergency whatever, with the soldiers of 
other states — we can now look upon this monument and 
feel that the cause in which the}' fought, and their 
bravery upon that occasion, will not be foi gotten in 
coming years. — 



LIBERTY. 



i. 

Lo! the clouds nf battle lower, 
Hark! the murd'rous thunders roar; 
Bee! the mighty eagle soars 

With the flag «r Liberty! 
Haste, ye braves, in firm defence; 
I >■ > w 1 1 with Spiinisli insolence; 
Now fur Cuba's recompense, 

Liberty, sweet Liberty! 

n. 

Where is now the gallant Maine ' 
Where the warship's noble train? 
Shattered by foul, sneaking Spain! 

Fiendish treachery. 
Now for vengeance do or die! 
Hasten to the eagle's cry: 
Who the call can long deny? 

Liberty, sweet Liberty! 

in. 

Build us ships ami build them strong, 
Such as overthrow the wrong; 

Man them with our braves whose song 
[s Liberty, sweet Liberty! 



Send them forth 'neath banners bright. 
Silvery stars of mystic night, 
Beauteous stripes of red and while. 
Flag of Liberty! 

i v. 

Then arise, ye boys in blue, 

To your colors ever true! 

These brave deeds you'll never rile. 

For Liberty, sweel Liberty! 
Fighl for national honor grand, 
'Midst flying bullets (irmly stand 
For your own. your native land, 

Land of Liberty! 



Though ymi sink to wat'ry graves, 

Swallowed by 1 he hungry waves. 
Overthrow these Spanish knaves. 

Kipht for Liberty! 
All united in the right. 
Fight with all the nation's might, 
Give to Cuba freedom's light, 

Lighl of Liberty! K. I'. "!i 
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SOME NINETEENTH CENTURY INVENTIONS. 



J^gj\ 0HN ERICSSON was a native of Sweden, 
I J I from which so many good people have come 

^^g^r t(> A "" ' a :U1(1 liere matle nom es for them- 
selves. When lie grew up he became an 
officer in the army of that country. After staying 
there for some time, he resigned for the purpose of 
giving larger seopa to his inventive skill. This was in 
1838. The next year he competed with George Ste- 
phenson for a prize in connection witli the Liverpool 
and Manchester railway in England. Stephenson, you 
should remember, is supposed to be the first man who 
succeeded in making ears on what we now call railways. 
There is now living in this city a man — Edward Ent- 
wistle is his name — who was a trainman on the first 
train that ever ran in the world. Stephenson got the 
prize. Hut that did not dishearten Ericsson. He went 
on inventing and planning. He returned to his own 
country and asked permission to build a steam vessel 
for the government that would be moved by a screw at 
the stern of the vessel and under the water. You will 
understand that for nearly fifty years after steam was 
made use of for moving vessels on the water the wheels 
were at the side, just like the excursion boat you see on 
this river. Ericsson's idea was so different from any- 
thing that had ever been tried that the government of 
Sweden would not hear of it. He then went to France, 
but the authorities of that country did not believe that 
the thing would work, and they would not invest any 
money in it. He then tried the English government, 



with no better success. While he was in London he 
became acquainted with Commodore Robert F. Stock- 
ton, of our navy, who happened to be in that city. To 
him the Swede made known his ideas and submitted his 
plans. The commodore examined them, and could not 
help thinking that if a vessel could be moved by a 
screw or wheel under the water, where a shot from a 
hostile vessel could not reach, it would be a great im- 
provement on anything the world then had. He invited 
Ericsson to come to America and submit his plans to 
the government, and the invitation was accepted. 
Stockton had influence enough to have an order issued 
for the building of a vessel on Ericsson's plan. The 
vessel was built, and named Princeton, after the town 
which was the home of Commodore Stockton, and 
which, as most of you know, is now the home of ex- 
President Cleveland. This ship, I may say here, met 
with a terrible accident, which, while it did not destroy 
the boat, cost the lives of several men. There was a 
large gun on the boat, called the Peacemaker. While 
it was being discharged, when there was a large num- 
ber of visitors on board, the gun bursted, killing six 
persons. One of them was the Secretary of State, 
another was the Secretary of the Navy. The Secre- 
tary of War, becoming for some cause alarmed, «-ot 
behind a mast of the ship and thus saved his life. The 
acting President of the United States, John Tyler, was 
on the ship, but escaped injury. Among the persons 
killed was a man named Gardner. Six months after- 



wards, Mr. Tyler, who was a widower, was married to 
the daughter of Captain Gardner. 

But this is getting away from the story of screw 
steamers. This one was such a success that there 
were many more built, in a short time. Yet thre^e 
years afterwards they Were not familial' to some of the 
officers who were serving in Mexico at the time of our 
war with that country. General Grant, in his memoirs, 
says of a vessel that arrived at a place where his com- 
mand was awaiting the arrival of troops: -'There was 
a little steam propeller dispatch boat, the first vessel of 
its kind I had ever seen, and probably the first of its 
kind ever seen by any one then with the army. At that 
date ocean steamers were rare, and what there were 
were sidewheelers. This little vessel, going through 
the fleet so fast, so noiselessly, and with its propeller 
under water out of view, attracted a great deal of 
attention. I recollect that Sidney Smith, of the Fourth 
Infantry, by whom I happened to be standing on the 
deck a vessel when this propeller was passing, ex- 
claimed, 'Why, the thing looks as if it was propelled by 
the force of circumstances.'" 

There were some seventy-five propellers built in this 
country before Europe would adopt the new "fad." 
The authorities of the old world were skeptical of the 
success of the new contrivance. Nevertheless the idea 
spread, so that whereas at the time the Princeton was 
built every other steamer in the world was a side- 
wheeler, in less than five years very nearly every 
nation in the world was constructing frigates with 
screw propellers, as they were and are called, the word 
meaning something that drives or pushes ahead. 

For the model of these vessels the Princeton was 



taken. Soon, too, the merchant marine gradually aban- 
doned the side wheel until, about the beginning of the 
civil war. there were few of them left. The Vander- 
bilt line of steamers was the last ocean line that had 
side wheels. Commodore Vanderbilt. the head of this 
line, yave one of the steamers, the Vanderbilt, to the 
government at the beginning of the war. Several years 
after the Princeton was built the United States govern- 
ment ordered the construction of six steam propellers. 
They were called Wabash. Minnesota, Niagara, Colo- 
rado. Merrimack and Roanoke. The Merrimack, it 
will be remembered, was the vessel which was beaten 
off by the Monitor. It had been captured by the 
southerners, covered with iron, converted into what is 
called a ram, its name changed to Virginia, and sent 
down to destroy the federal ships lying in the harbor of 
Norfolk. There it sank the Cumberland and Congress, 
both old frigates of the navy, and was about to attack 
the Minnesota, when the wonderful little Monitor 
made her appearance and the work of destruction was 
stopped. 

Thus you will see that John Ericsson, although not 
an American, did great service to this country. 

The steamer Niagara became famous on account of 
the part she took in laying the first Atlantic cable. 
She was then the largest armed vessel in our navy. 
She has disappeared long ago, as have three others of 
her sister ships, while the Princeton was broken up 
when she was less than eight years old. The Wabash 
is now the receiving ship at Boston, and the Minnesota 
is still in the navy. She came near being destroyed at 
Norfolk, as I have stated. 

The Atlantic cable, of which 1 have spoken, was one 



of the grandest things ever undertaken by man. It 
was Cyrus W. Field who thought out the project, and 
got parties interested in the enterprise. He labored at 
it for years before he could get the tiling started. He 
finally had the satisfaction of getting together enough 
wire to string across the ocean. Two government ves- 
sels, the Niagara and the Susquehannah, and two Brit- 
ish war vessels, the Leopard and the Agamemnon, 
undertook to do the laying. They had hardly got 
started in 1857 before the cable snapped, and the 
attempt was abandoned until the next year. Then, 
after some three hundred miles of wire had been laid, 
it snapped again. Still, Field persevered, and the 
cable was laid successfully. Messages were exchanged 
between our President, James Buchanan, and the 
Queen of England. Altogether some four or five hun- 
dred messages were sent before the line ceased entirely 
to work. Then it was useless forever. This discour- 
aging failure did not prevent Mr. Field from going on 
with the undertaking. But the war in this country 
came on soon afterwards, and nothing could be done tiil 
that was over. In 1868, the Great Eastern, the largest 
steamer ever built, although some of our newest ones 
are nearly as large, started to lay the cable. When 
about half way over the cable parted again, and she 
had to go back. The next year the enterprise was suc- 
cessful, and since that day telegraphic communication 
has been uninterrupted between this continent and 
Europe. After laying the line that was made to work 
the Great Eastern returned to mid ocean, grappled hold 
of the line that had been lost the year before, and suc- 
ceeded in laving that all the way. There were thus 
two lines in successful operation in a short time. 



There are many people yet living who remember 
when the first telegraph went into successful operation. 
There was something like one in use in England as 
early as 18H7, but it was not until in 1844 that it was 
made to work satisfactorily, and that was in this coun- 
try. Congress gave Mr. Morse, the inventor, $30,000 
for the trial of an experiment. The first dispatch of a 
business nature that went over it was one to Washing- 
ton announcing that James K. Polk was nominated for 
the presidency by the democratic national convention 
at Baltimore. Another on.' was wired telling Silas 
Wright that he was nominated for the vice-presidency. 
He answered by declining the nomination. Soon the 
wires were pretty much stretched over the whole coun- 
try, and by the time of the presidential election of 1848 
the telegraph next morning announced the triumph of 
Gen. Taylor, who, as you know, was once president of 
the United States. Yet, notwithstanding the first suc- 
cess of the telegraph, the postmaster-general of the 
United States advised against putting any more public 
funds into the undertaking because it was impractica- 
ble. You see he was opposed to what people call 
"fads.*" No danger of his wasting any money on such 
foolish things as telegraphs. 

Before this time an attempt had been made to oper- 
ate telegraphs in both Europe and America, but with- 
out much success. After Morse's line was in opera- 
tion from Baltimore to Washington it was extended to 
the Hudson river. Here was a body of water across 
which there was no bridge. The puzzle now was to get 
the wire over to the city of New York. For some time 
the messages had to be taken over this river into' the 
great city by boats. Eventually, however, a way was 



discovered to cover the wire with some kind of a wrap- 
per that would protect it from the water, so that the 
electric current would not be lost in going through it — 
that is, it was insulated. But it was many years, as I 
have said before, ere messages could be conveyed 
across the ocean. The first wire attempted under 
water anywhere was coated with india rubber and 
pitch, the wire being of copper. Afterwards a similar 
combination was incased in a lead pipe. But these 
devices failed. 

Another thing that Europe got from America was 
speed in sailing vessels. A lmost as early as the begin- 
ning of this century there were built in or near Balti- 
more vessels that were known as Baltimore clippers, 
which were the fastest ships then afloat. But the 
superiority for speed of American sailing vessels was 
shown in direct contrast with British in 1851. There 
was to be a great race in that year, at the time of the 
first world's fair, in English waters. It was to be for 
what was known as the "Queen's cup," and was to be 
sailed around the isle of Wight. In the year before, 
J. C. Stevens, of the New York Yacht Club, had George 
Steers, a famous shipbuilder of that time, to build for 
him a vessel to sail in the yacht race I have spoken of. 
The yacht thus built was named the America. After 
crossing the deep, Mr. Stevens, the owner, found the 
English rules were so framed as to make it practically 
an [impossibility for the America to win. He refused 
to enter the race under such circumstances. But there 
were man}- people in England who thought that the 
Americans had not been treated fairly, and they ruade 
arrangements for a race for a silver cup, the vessel 
winning to hold the cup forever. The race came off as 



prearranged, and the America won by eighteen min- 
utes; so far ahead of the others that it was humor- 
ously said there was no second. The vessel was taken 
out of the water to satisfy the English people that she 
was not propelled by some sort of a screw or wheel. 
After a thorough examination they bad to give up 
beaten. When the America returned to this country 
its owner gave the cup to the New York Yacht Club, 
witli the stipulation that it was to remain a standing 
prize for the vessels of all nations to compete for. 
British vessels have tried again and again to win the 
cup back, but thus far unsuccessfully. Many remem- 
ber the races of a few years ago between the Defender 
and the Valkyrie. 

The latter history of the America is of interest. 
About two years after the great race she was sold to an 
Englishman, who took off the figurehead or ornament 
on the bow of the vessel and either sold or gave it 
away. It was afterwards found over the door of a store 
in London, the owner of which refused an offer of fifty 
pounds for it, although the would-be purchaser offered 
to put another eagle in place of it, and the trophy still 
ornaments the Englishman's store. After the vessel 
was sailed a few years she was put to the horrid use of 
a slaver — that is, taking negroes from Africa against 
their will to other countries, there to make slaves of 
them. Later she was what w r as known during the war 
as a blockade runner. While so engaged she was taken 
by the United States government, but not till after she 
had been sunk in a river in Florida. After the war the 
government sold the ship to Gen. Butler, whose son-in- 
law, named Burgess, rebuilt her. She is now back in the 
New^York Yacht Club, 47 years after she was launched. 



When this yacht won the cup the British took deep 
interest in her model, and they begad building after her 
style, but they would not adopt the center board, which 
has been a feature of American yacht architecture 
from the first. This is a board that slides up and 
down in a case, being in fact a movable keel. All the 
vessels that the British sent over to compete for that 
cup were modeled more or less after the America, but 
none ever had the center board. And the last Amer- 
ican vessel, the Defender, was without it. having a 
fixed keel. 

The man Steers, who built the America, also planned 
the frigate Niagara, and he was noted for building fast 
pilot boats. He also built most of the vessels of the 
first American line of steamers that plied between Liv- 
erpool and New York. They were known as the Col- 
lins line. 

The Monitor was completed in one hundred days 
after the keel was laid. She was not intended for a sea 
vessel. She was to be simply a movable fort. The 
sending her to Norfolk was a necessity of the time, 
owing to the damage the Merrimac was expected to do, 
and some of which she did. There is no telling what 



would have been the consequence if the Monitor had 
not been at Hampton Roads, as the harbor <>f Norfolk 
is called, on the morning of March 5>, 18t>2. After her 
success there the government contracted for the con- 
struction of quite a number of iron-clad vessels. It 
was my good fortune to be employed at the time in an 
establishment in the city of New York where part of 
the machinery of the ships was gotten out, and I had 
the honor of turning the turrets and preparing them 
for the great work that was to follow in the struggle. 

These turrets were about ten feet in diameter, were 
made of brass and weighed ten tons apiece. 

With the success of this class of vessels all the 
navies of the world dispensed with wooden ships for 
fighting purposes. Thus, for the third time in twenty 
years, the nations of the old world adopted American 
ideas such as should facilitate national military and 
civic operations, and tend in the end to the betterment 
of all classes of people. 




ftN ftUSTRIftN TRIP. 



jr~ IKXXA is one of the European cities that is 
0 quite off by itself, and the traveler who 

wishes to view its splendors must make a 

7*PN^f special trip, either from Germany or Italy. 
From Venice or Munich the journey is a most delight- 
ful one: the train travels up and down the hills, among 
fertile fields, fine forests, clean villages and crystal 
lakes, while the Alps, above and beyond, are deep blue 
or a dazzling white. If one approaches from northern 
Germany he is not so richly rewarded. Prom Dresden 
to Prague, however, the route is indeed a charming one, 
especially the trip up the Elbe by steamer. The swift 
river makes many graceful curves among the mount- 
ains. Upon prominent summits on either side are cas- 
tles of medieval origin, old stone structures that seem 
to have orown out of the mountains : it is often hard to 
tell what part of the building is the natural rock, and 
just where the hand of man began to fashion. 

In "ye olden time"' the castle commanded the river 
for several miles. The peasants who gathered within 
its protecting walls felt as safe from the enemy's 
arrows as the people of Des Moines from laze Spanish 
bullets. This region has been well named "The Saxon 
Switzerland." 

The beautiful scenery ends with Prague, a most 
interesting old city. The streets are narrow, very 
crooked, and. since the political conflict for supremacy 
between the Bohemian and German population, are 
marked in the Bohemian language. It is quite difficult 



for a tourist to find his way about quickly, and many 
guides as well as cab drivers are reaping quite a 
harvest. 

The castle, begun by Charles IV. and completed by 
Maria Theresa, stands on a high hill, across the river 
from the main part of the city. Although in so com- 
manding a position the building itself is not beautiful : 
many an American factory is just as handsome. But 
it is an immense old structure, full of historic interest. 
It has been the home of many kings and queens since 
1344 : it has entertained many distinguished guests 
during these years; its Hall of Homage was the scene 
of many an exciting tournament: it .has withstood the 
ravages of several long, hard wars; from one of its 
windows were thrown the imperial counsellors, an 
event which was the immediate cause of the Thirty 
Years War. In one of its courts stands a handsome 
Gothic cathedral, begun in b!44, and just now being 
completed. Although the building is entirely sur- 
rounded by the four-story castle, its spires rise so 
high above it and the architecture of Prague that they 
are the first of the city's splendors to greet the ap- 
proaching tourist. Every inch of this church is inter- 
esting. In the nave, Charles II, Ferdinand I, Maxi- 
millian II, and many other kings and queens lie buried. 
An old monk pointed out paintings, frescoes, mosaics, 
candlesticks, etc., to each of which is attached some 
historic fact or sacred legend. 

At the foot of the castle hill stands the palace of 



Wallenstein, one of the chief actors in the Thirty 
Years War, and the subject of Schiller's great drama. 
"Wallenstein." One would never suppose that the 
plain three-story house was the palace of so noted a 
man. The exterior is quite dilapidated, and the cobble- 
stones with which the courts are paved are overgrown 
with grass and weeds. The interior is in good repair, 
the furnishings are quite elegant, and the liveried ser- 
vants wait upon the descendants of Wallenstein. now 
living in the palace, with as much stateliness ;is did tin- 
servants in the days of their distinguished ancestors. 

In one corner of Prague is a spot, not of world wide 
fame but very interesting. It is the old cemetery, in 
which the Jews were buried from 606 to 1780. Each 
grave has been used four times: so four tombstones 
fill the space usually allotted to one. To avoid disturb- 
ing the dead by subsequent interments the grave-yard 
has been covere;! three times with a layer of earth 
three feet deep. The graves touch one another, leav- 
ing very little room for the roots of the vines and (low- 
ers which twine among the old stones. A few little 
footpaths wind among the most noted monuments, 
probably over the graves of the less distinguished. 
The guide points out the oldest grave, the tombstone 
on it is elated (506; the grave of the first .lew raised t > 
nobility by the court of Prague — the grave of a man 
so learned that thirty-two of his pupils purchased the 
ground and are buried beside their master. On many 
of the tombstones an emblem is carved which denotes 
the tribe to which the deceased belonged. The em- 
blems appearing most frequently are a pitcher, denot- 
ing the tribeof Levi, and two hands, the tribe of Aaron. 
The living Jews show respect to those who are "gath- 



ered unto their fathers" by placing a tiny pebble upon 
the slab which marks the grave; some tombstones of 
ancient date were piled quite full. 

The ride from Prague to Vienna is not a pleasing 
one, the country being too level and monotonous. 

Vienna is a city of magnificent buildings: standing 
off by itself it has not suffered the ravages of war as 
have the other great European cities. Only the Napo- 
leons penetrate that far, or an occasional Soliman II 
peeps over the back fence, just to scare the inhabitants 
a little, and make them forget that high army tax is 
somewhat of a burden. 

For many centuries a high stone fortification sur- 
rounded the city. Modern Vienna had so outgrown 
this old stone shell that the present emperor leveled 
the wall and converted the space into a fine boulevard, 
which is commonly called "The Circle." Imagine a 
wide boulevard lull of trees, walks, fountains and flow- 
ers, on either side of which rise a score of buildings as 
fine as our capitol, and all interspersed with charming 
little parks. In one of these parks, between the Art 
Museum and the Natural Science Museum, two build- 
ings exactly alike stand a statue of Marie Theresa, 
the only woman who ever sat upon a German throne. 
Her memory is very dear to the hearts of the people, 
and she is their favorite theme in literature and art. 

One day. while passing through one of the courts 
of the Royal Palace. I saw Emperor Francis Joseph 
standing at the window, amusing his little grand-niece. 
He is a fine Looking man and commands great respect, 
for one cannot help but think how much he has figured 
in modern history. It was not long before the group 
of spectators had grown to be a crowd, which a stately 



soldier invited t»> move on. The majority of people 
seldom have an opportunity to see their ruler. When 
the kino- of a country goes for a drive mounted soldiers 
guard the way; one rides ahead to clear the street, and 
the policemen keep hack the teams ami people till the 
royal carriage dashes past. One sees but a flutter of 
plumes and livery, with a bowing head somewhere 
among the fine trappings. 

This emperor's heart is a sad one, and his life has 
not been all pleasure. His eldest and favorite daughter 
eloped with an army officer. They live here in Munich 
now. The old emperor forgave her in time, secured a 
title for the husband and all is well. Last week the 
couple celebrated their silver wedding and the emperor 
came over to the affair. Of course Munich considered 
him her guest, and prepared great functions in his 
honor. His only son, and heir to the Austrian throne, 
was very much in love with a countess in Vienna. It 
seems that there was a second man similarly infat- 
uated. One day all three were found together dead. 
The young prince is buried in the royal vault of the old 
Capuchin church, beside Maria Theresa and other 
rulers. The pool- old father's heart was almost broken. 
It is said that several persons who know something of 
the sad affair are spending their lives in prison. 

The beautiful central cemetery of Vienna has a 
"Musicians' Circle,*' just as Westminster Abbey has 
its "Poet's Corner.*' In this circle Beethoven. Brahms, 
Gluek and Schubert lie sleeping in silence, awaiting the 
final note. 

It seems a little peculiar that in the conversation of 
the people, in the paintings, the statuary, in no place 
and in no way is Prince Metternich mentioned. 



In the Fran/ Joseph Quay a new sewer is being con- 
structed. During the excavations they found a part of 
the Roman wall built in the first century. Later the 
grave urn of a Roman general was unearthed, which 
led them to think they had discovered the military cem- 
etery of that earl}' period. Marcus Aurelius died in 
Vienna 180 A. U., but his bod}' was carried to Rome. 

We Americans were quite unwise in selecting our 
abiding place in a country previously inhabited by a 
people having so little known history. In Europe they 
dig up a little piece of an old Roman, put it in a 
museum, charge fifty cents a look, and the wise old 
heads. ;is well as the curious ones, tlock from all other 
lands to see the curiosity. We avaricious Americans, 
in our excavations unearth the relics of a chief of 
remote ages, and calmly say, "Oh! only an Indian!" 
At this same sewer there were women, Austrian 
women, working - shoving, digging and wheeling dirt. 
A railroad between Prague and Vienna is being con- 
structed largely b}- female labor. It hurts the pride 
and offends the finer sense of Americans to see the 
level occupied by women in some parts of Europe. If 
one is a woman, there is nothing more enviable, noth- 
ing for which to be more thankful than to have been an 
American citizen. 

The women of the lower and middle classes in Vi- 
enna wear shawls over their heads, the more well-to-do 
wear a black lace tied under the chin, while the very 
poorest go bare-headed. The women of the upper class 
are the most stj'lish in Europe. The style in Paris is 
somewhat disappointing, probably because much is 
expected ; but in Vienna, away off on the plains, are 
extremely well - dressed, fashionable people. The 



French can no longer claim the finest shoes of the 
world ; a few glances at the well-fitting shoes of the 
people of Vienna convince one that the modern Cinder- 
ella should purchase her hoots in Austria's capital. 
Mark Twain has spent the winter in this, his favorite 
European city. He says that the people of Vienna 
always look as though their clothes had just come from 
the tailors. 

There is one resident of this city whose pr aises can- 
not he sung. He is seen on the various streets ; he has 
entrance to all the houses; he frequents the parks, the 
galleries and the markets ; he never fails to visit the 
citizen, neither does he neglect to call upon the stran- 
ger within the gates: he is a speck of animal matter 
reduced to a hoi): he can jump further than any ath- 
lete of the W, EL S.: he is a self-kicking football, and 
makes his points by the score; comparatively, he has 
yO,(K)0 horse power and the velocity ot light; he is sel- 
dom seen by Americana, except under the microscope, 
but he is felt by them soon after their arrival in Paris 
or Vienna: like many other progressive Europeans, he 
grows fat off the American tourist: compared with 
him the mosquito is an angel. 

I was quite amused one day in the shop of an anti- 
quariat. Xow. an antiquariat is a European product. 
It is a person who buys second-hand articles, smokes 
up the pictures, puts cobwebs on the furniture, little 
nicks in the china, rust on the brasses : then calls them 
"antiques " and charges Americans fabulous prices for 



them. This antiquariat, after a glowing conversation, 
said that he felt so sorry for us Americans on account 
of the Spanish war that he would make me a very cheap 
price, and then asked twenty dollars for a plate that 
could be bought from the royal factory for ten. 

The stores of Vienna are as fine as can be found in 
Europe, surpassing in size and elegance those of most 
of her sister cities. The wealth of china, Persian ruga, 
jeweled glass and precious stones displayed, makes one 
long for the purse of a Vanderbilt. Vet this city is 
behind our own Dee Moines in some respects; her 
streets are lighted with poor gas. and along her boule- 
vards rattle little old horse cars, of primitive pattern. 

The swift Danube and several canals which intersect 
the city furnish fine facilities for commerce, and the 
steamers which ply upon them are a source of great 
pleasure to the people. It is a little hard to understand 
why the poet sang "the beautiful blue Danube," for its 
waters are a lovely Xile green. 

A visit in Austria leaves a very pleasant impression. 
The people are contented and happy, the country is 
prosperous, the shopkeepers are charming to American 
customers, the galleries are a constant source of de- 
light, and the spirit of the people a progressive, wide- 
awake one. 



Ok, 




PLYMOUTH. 



jf* XE of the most interesting places for a west- 
$ TO ^ orner to visit in the east is the old city of 
^ Plymouth, Massachusetts. It has so muoh 

\^'-^» that is bistorical about it, and is in itself 
such a picturesque and old fashioned place, entirely 
lacking the distinguishing characteristics of any west- 
ern city of its size, that it would be an ideal place to 
live in, providing one lias access to Boston and Xarra- 
gansett Beach. 

The prevalent idea that the historic Hock is at the 
water's edge, and that at high tide, at least, one would 
be able to effect a landing on it. is quite misleading. 
For. on coining from Boston to Plymouth by steamer, a 
trip which takes but a few pleasant hours, the traveler 
finds a long, narrow wharf, where the steamer stops, 
projecting for perhaps a quarter of a mile out into the 
water, and nowhere is he able to catch a glimpse of 
Plymouth Hock. 

As he walks up the wharf it is interesting for one 
living inland, to watch the fishermen, who have their 
boats drawn up around the landing, and all tilled with 
clams and lobsters. He will feel sure, as one of the 
men reaches down into a squirming mass of lobsters, 
that he will get his fingers pinched, for he picks them 
up with such seeming carelessness, and places each one 
on a little rule to ascertain its length. If it fails to 
reach a certain length, the law compels him to throw it 
back into the water. 
To the right, at the end of the wharf, high and dry 



on the land, which proves that the coast line is farther 
out now than formerly, is Plymouth Rock. It is sur- 
rounded by a pavement, and is covered by a roof which 
protects it from the lavages of the weather. Every 
visitor to Plymouth considers it his duty to climb up 
onto the rock, sit down on the top and make a wish, 
which, he is assured, will come true. As it is quite a 
high step to the top. we found it very amusing to watch 
the frantic endeavors of one of our party, whose weight 
must have about equalled that of our esteemed English 
teacher's, to get up. She finally succeeded, and cer- 
tainly deserved the fulfillment of her wishes. As one 
goes through the city up toward the Plymouth monu- 
ment, which bears the names of all the passengers of 
the Mayflower, he is shown the first frame house 
erected in the colony. The timbers were all prepared 
in England and brought over here. It is a large, 
square-looking bouse, With a veranda, and is in an excel- 
lent state of preservation, the family who own it seem- 
ing to take great pride in having it look its best. 

It is a well-known fact that our pilgrim fathers t<x>k 
every precaution to hide from the Indians all knowledge 
of the number of deaths among themselves, as well as 
the place of burial. Recent excavations on Cole's Hill 
often reveal these long hidden tombs, and on one of 
them, near the steps which lead to the rock, has been 
placed a granite slab to commemorate the spot. 

The old burying ground of Plymouth is, of course, 
of great interest, and one feels a sad pleasure in wan- 



dering among the tombs of those who did so much m 
founding our nation. The oldest of these tombs is 
that of William Bradford, set up in 1657. 

Most of the stones are of blue slate, and are gener- 
ally well preserved. Gray's •unlettered muse" must 
certainly have been omnipresent among our forefath- 
ers, for the inscriptions, in sentiment and punctuation, 
furnish the reader a certain amusement. Nearly every 
slfrt) contains a verse, and this one. which I discovered 
on an old blue slate, must have given great consolation 
to all who chanced to read it : 

" Hark from the tombs a doleful Bound. 
My ears attend the cry: 
^ e living men come view the ground 
Where you must shortly lie." 

The sentiment that "pleasures only bloom to die" 
"lie finds expressed over and over again; but whether 
Irom a philosophical standpoint, or because it rhvmes 



with "lie," is hard to say. The history of a life is here 
inscribed : 

"Erected to the MEMORY „f Mrs. MBHITABEL, wife of Gap! 
Tims. At wood, who died Jan. II. 1800, In the 58th year of her age. I„ 
early life her feeble constitution gave painful premonition of her early 

exit. She. however, unexpectedly passed the meridian of life, discharg- 
ing in a very laudable manner, filial, parential A- conjugal duties. At 
length the seeds of death were planted in her vitals she sickened, lan- 
guished & expired in hopes of blessed immortality. 

Short is onr long,. si day of life. 

And soon its prospect ends: 
Yet on that day's uncertain date 
Eternity depends." 

Every inch of ground is pregnant with memories of 
the past, and the guide is careful to show the visitor 
every place and thing of interest, from the spot where 
John Alden wooed Priscilla to the first hearse of the 
colon v. 





WttftT WE HftVE ftND WHftT WE NEED. 



What \vk Have: 

First and above all else, we have five hundred and 
thirty intelligent girls and hoys, between thirteen and 
twenty -one years old, most of whom have come up to 
the high school through eight years of work in the 
grades, under the guidance of efficient, painstaking 
teachers. 

Second, we have a corps of high school teachers, the 
largest in the state, devoted to their work, loyal to the 
school and to one another. 

Third, we have a building pleasantly located, com- 
modious, convenient, well equipped, though incapable 
of expanding with the growth of the school. 

Fourth, we have open to our graduates the doors of 
tlie great colleges east and west, with the way leading 
to them already paved for us. 

Fifth, and of priceless worth, we have a high school 
spirit, loyal, generous, happy, inclined to yield willing 
obedience to authority but obsequious servility to none. 

Sixth, we have behind us a superintendent and a 



school hoard in close touch and sympathy with us and 
our work, and behind them a most prosperous and 
intelligent community, proud of their schools and con- 
scious of their ability to meet eveiy demand that is in 
the interests of better training for their children. 

What we Most Nked: 

First, and above all, we need to have a deep and abid- 
ing appreciation of our fortunate condition — an appre- 
ciation of our exceptional opportunities, even in this 
day <>f multifold opportunities. 

Second, we need to feel that along with these oppor- 
tunities come responsibilities; that where much is 
given much will be required : that this community will 
expect, and has a right to expect, results from this 
great expenditure of time and money ; that not to im- 
prove our opportunities here is nothing short of a 
crime — a crime against ourselves, a crime against our 
pai"ents, a crime against the community. 
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THE VALUE OF AN EDUCATION. 



Senior Kssay winning Kiylz Medal. My Dan Wallace. 



jr~ ""^ T IS ever a difficult matter to place the 
$ 4 \ proper estimate on that which is wholly in 
^ its nature invaluable. We meet this diffi- 
-\p^?> culty when we attempt to comprehend the 
value of education. Education lias been the g reat force 
which has molded and shaped the destinies of all people 
in all times. It lias ever gone hand in hand witli 
advancement and progress, and when we stop to con- 
sider the importance of these we have our first faint 
conception of the true value of education. History 
from remotest times has shown that the rise and fall of 
nations is indicated on its graduated scale of education. 

The utility of an article dermines its value. It is 
true of education. Its value lies not in the price which 
the possessor may put upon it, but rather in the use to 
which he may put it. 

Education is often erroneously considered knowledge, 
but it is rather the means by which knowledge may be 
obtained. When we consider it in this light we can 
readily perceive its utility, namely, to direct the human 
mind in applying its native energy. Education has for its 
primary principle the development of the human mind. 

Milton has given the definition of education as that 
which fits us for the duties of life in respect to our fel- 
low men. Good citizenship is the ideal of each human 
being, and he prizes it when found in his fellows above 
all other qualities. Its value is largely due to education. 



A properly educated man bears the same relation to the 
uneducated as the man in complete armor bears to the 
unarmed and defenceless. In these days when the 
"survival of the fittest" is the universal law of human 
existence a protection, however slight, becomes our 
priceless possession when we meet the struggles of 
the world. 

Education is valuable in that it cannot be bought or 
sold. It was many ages ago that the Egyptian philos- 
opher said, "There is no royal road to learning." The 
rich and poor alike tread the same road today. The 
portals may not be open to all, but there is only one 
approach. 

The value of education is often considered in two 
phases; its money equivalent, or the "bread and but- 
ter" phase and the purely educational sense, when it is 
merely a brain fertilizer. It is deplorable that the 
happy medium cannot be found which will meet both 
phases. 

Education is wealth itself in a certain sense, namely, 
that it enriches the possessor, and if properly used 
qualifies him not only for the duties of this world but 
for the enjoyment of the next. 

The well rounded education when supplemented by 
the experience of life gives us, according to the "Hook 
of Books," charity, the crowning virtue of human exist- 
ence and the priceless reward of human achievement. 



AMERICAN POETS AS TEACHERS OP HISTORY. 



Junior Essay winning Kuriz I 



rize, By Christi 



Balliet. 



"TaUc heed ihul in Ihy verge 
Thou dost 1 he tale rehearse. 



LonevKLLOw. 



'"^ history and the literature of a nation or a 
^ *T % People » r e inseparably blended, and a care- 
tUl slu<1 - vof tlu> 0110 wi]1 rev eal to tlie reader 
'vP"^f the character and influence of the other. 
So one of the most important factors in a close study of 
any history is a thorough knowledge of the literature 
of the period. Tn American literature there is no 
branch of more importance than the poetry. Truly 
American poets are teachers of American history to a 
great extent. 

By far the Greatest number of great American poets 
were those who were born in the early part of the pres- 
ent century. Thus, living in the days when the tales 
and traditions of colonial and revolutionary times were 
still prevalent, and through tlie years in which the 
nation made most of its honored and famous history, 
they had much material with which to work, and so our 
literature had a fine foundation. American historical 
poetry is comprehensive. We have even the legends of 
the coming of the Norsemen in poetry, 

In "The Skeleton in Armor" Longfellow has <;iven 
us as interesting and authentic- an account of the lives 
and loves and travels of the Norse as we could hope for 
after so long a period of oblivion. 

Of the Indians we have the customs and traits in 



song and story, and on this theme the master hand of 
Longfellow has wrought till in •■Hiawatha" is the one 
great American epic, teaching the legends, customs and 
character of the early Indians of America. 

Such a period as that of the American settlement 
would naturally give subjects for much poetry of both 
the heroic and legendary type. Many are the poems 
which tell of the hardships and the patient endurance 
of the brave hearts who risked so much and yet won so 
much for themselves and the countless generations 
which are yet to come. 

In "Columbus" Lowell eulogizes the admiral and his 
brave soldiers, Longfellow pitifully tells, in verse, the 
fate of gallant Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and in "The 
Garrison of Cape Ann" Whittier pictures the terrors 
and superstitions of the colonists. In "Banished from 
Massachusetts" the same poet port rays well the spirit 
and character of those dauntless ones who bore so 
much for their religion and principles of right. In 
the ••Courtship of Miles Standish" Longfellow has 
told to several generations what no common history 
would and in a way in which no common history could. 
In my opinion this poem has perpetuated what we are 
likely to forget, or to overlook, that the forefathers of 
the American nation and American liberties were mor- 
tals, and subject to the same human affections as their 
descendants. 

The revolutionary period is likewise rich in the lore 



of the stirring scones which characterize it. The 
stern and unflinching principles of the people and the 
heroism of the patriots are vividly laid before us by the 
pens of many poets. What more stirring accounts of 
army deeds can we read than Longfellow's "Paul 
Revere." or where can we find anything to equal in 
patriotism and reverence "To Faneuil Hall," by 
Whittier. "The Sword of Bunker Hill"* and "Death 
of Warren" stir all young America with pride and rev- 
erence and display the true worth of the bold and dar- 
ing men who were still so faithful and fought so bravely 
to establish on this continent "the land of the free and 
the home of the brave." 

America's active history seems to cease for a few 
years, but Holmes' "Old Ironsides" teaches that in the 
period of comparative quiet Americans lost not their 
patriotism, but when the need came were ready to 
"defend their rights, defend their shore." And Keyes 
truly said ".Then conquer we must when our c ause is 
just," and "The star spangled banner in triumph 
shall wave." 

Politics, from that time to the civil war. was the pre- 
vailing feature in our history. This may be. in a meas- 
ure, gathered from a perusal of the campaign songs 
and poems even as now. 

From the war of 1812 14 peace was broken but once 
until 1861. But of the records of the Mexican war it 
cannot be said that we desire them preserved in our 
famous literature. 

During the latter part of this political era a new 
agitation become prominent. It was founded on ethics 
as well as on party lines. It rapidly grew 7 until it had 
succeeded in lifting the one blot from our nation's fair 



name, and until it had placed on her annals of fame the 
saddest yet also the most glorious record in history. 
This movement was the anti-slavery movement, which 
stands so like a bright star through the fast dimming 
light of the rapidly fading years. Well does it deserve 
all the 'honors that art and Literature can lay at its feet, 
and lavishly is the much deserved praise given. It has 
been the fountain head for much of our best prose 
and poetry. 

Lowell's "To Wm, Lloyd Garrison," and Whittier's 
enconium to the same "brave heart," show how humble 
the beginning and how faithful the champion. More 
than one lesson can we draw from these two gems of 
historical poetry. But all the poems on slavery by 
Longfellow. Whittier, Lowell and many others were not 
to be without effect, and their results were manifold. 
Their prime object accomplished, they stand as teach- 
ers of the prevailing conditions and sentiments in the 
several sections interested. Throughout all the poetry 
of these years runs ;i tone which gives the key note 
and accents that sound the signal for the great struggle 
which freed a race and made a nation fit to represent 
the principles for which it stands and on which its 
whole structure rests — liberty, justice, equality. 

From 1860 to 1865, excepting the war songs, little was 
done in the wa}' of literature, for the heads and hearts 
and hands of our men of genius were too busy making 
history to write its records in poetry; brat when "the 
cruel war was over" the sons of freedom laid down 
their swords and went back to their quiet homes, the 
saviors of the nation and the idols of their country- 
men. Then it was that Euterpe again came forth, and 
today that grand conflict is lived over again by all 



Americans in the masterpieces <>f prose and poetical 
pr< eductions. 

• No such period of literature has held sway in America 
since her history began, and no grander themes have 
been sung to the listening thousands than the stones 
of the war and the deeds of the soldiers who gave their 
all to the flag they loved. 

There is no more vivid picture of personal valor than 
"Sheridan's Ride," and can we find anything so thor- 
oughly characteristic of the Yankee soldier than 
" Marching through Georgia?" The war songs are true 
to the sentiment of the times and are able to aptly tell 
to the ) ounger generation what their fathers and moth- 
ers saw and suffered. "'The Vacant Chair" is just 
as true to its theme as is "When Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home" to its theme. 

Whittier's solemn "Battle Anthem of 1862" lavs 
bare the awfulness of war. and "Barbara Fritchie" he 
has written as an example of what even the women felt 
in those dreadful years in the sixties. 

There are many poems which relate the scenes we. 
find nowhere else. They are the scenes in which wives 
and mothers figure, far from the seat of war. bearing 
the awful agonies of war silently, bravely, nobly, giv- 
ing ui> all they loved for the dear ones at the front, and 
for the grandest, freest nation on the earth. Are not 
these poems important as history and their authors 
true historians? 

But the freeing of the slaves involved the United 
States in another great obligation. That was the 
enlightenment of the almost crushed race. It was a 
difficult task, although not without its compensations, 
for the childlike gratitude of the negroes was in itself 



a reward. This phase of the event is told finely yet 
strongly in "Howard at Atlanta." 

Hut a poet as a teacher of history presents one 
remarkable example. This lies not in the poetry but 
in the poet. He is Paul Lawrence Dunbar, the negro 
poet. I do not believe there is a more remarkable case 
of the effects of the civil war. Had it not been for 
Lincoln's greatest document, the "Emancipation Proc- 
lamation," perhaps today he would still "toil 'mid the 
cotton and the cane." instead of being the social lion in 
London's elite society. 

Since the civil war the United States has been a 
peaceful, prosperous nation, and a happy one, for 
"Happy is the nation that has no history." Conse- 
quent^ the literature of the country has been of the 
same character and typifies as much by its style as in 
any way the life and progress of the land. 

But as teachers of American history American 
poems do not serve alone by their records of the events 
in our national life. The style, through the lights and 
shadows of the romantic, the delicate treatment and 
exquisite handling of the finer points, and the firmness 
and grandeur of the bolder subjects add to the influence 
of the mere records of deeds and make one impression, 
usually deep and lasting, on the young minds of the 
coming American sovereigns. Through the glam- 
our of: an heroic poem a child's mind is more vividly 
affected than through the most rigid study of plain 
facts. 

But there is one feature of a true poem which nat- 
urally increases its value as a history. That is the 
presence of allusions, subtle expressions, and perhaps 
an inducement of thought which leads the reader, if 



he would really profit by tbe reading, to a somewhat 
extensive research. Of this a most typical example is 
any of Lowell's short poems. In this ease, truly, "He 
who reads must run" — (to the cyclopedia). 



And poetry is a most pleasant source for learning 
history. If we combine our pleasure with our study 
truly there is no better way than to search our Amer- 
ican poets for American history. 



WHAT IS WORTH WHILE IN ftN EDUCftTION. 

Second Besl Senior Essay. By Ev> Cling. 



jf~ 1 1 AT is Education? Webster defines it "the 
■ *fTTli cultivation of the moral, intellectual and 
^ M physical powers."' Loeke says, "Education 
is not to perfect the learning in any of the 
sciences, but to give to the mind that freedom and dis- 
position, and those habits which may enable a learner 
to attain every part of knowledge himself." It is to 
prepare us for complete living, to equip man and 
woman with power to get and to do the best things in 
life, to help people to help themselves, to give the best 
and most useful preparation for life's duties, its hard- 
ships and pleasures: it is indeed "the chisel with 
which each man must carve his own life." A useful 
education is comprehensive, embracing in its scope the 
elements of knowledge, j*et it is necessarily partial and 
meagre, the mind reaching out in many directions 
toward the Infinite. 

••Knowledge is power:" it transforms a world of 
things into a world of thought. Who is there who 
does not approve and encourage whatever brings an 
increase of wealth and happiness? One's power of 
achieving results is the measure of his education, and 



in proportion to our education do opportunities for use- 
fulness present themselves. We cannot have too much 
education, but it is often not well balanced. 

It is the aim of civilization to make ignorance impos- 
sible. The purpose of the free schools is to provide 
for the public good; to arouse the mind and train the 
faculties rather than to till with learning. The tirst 
work with us is to make American citizens, to train 
them to lead larger, broader, truer, nobler lives; not 
merely to teach them to be useful and happy, but how 
to build up, improve, enlarge. 

In this world there is no excuse for aimlessness. 
Our possibilities are measured by our intentions. It is 
our duty to be educated, if not for ourselves, for oth- 
ers. The world demands that you do something, and 
that you be a master in whatever you undertake. To 
be one of a crowd is to be nobody at all. Oh ! try to 
be somebody with all your might, that in the race for a 
livelihood you may "quit 3'ourselves like men." How 
unfortunate that we cannot be taught in the schools the 
career for which we are best adapted. 

Concerning education, these important questions 



como to us: What knowledge is necessary, useful and 
ornamental? What are the means by which my men- 
tal faculties may best be developed, strengthened and 
uplifted? The education of most value for guidance 
and subsequent use must be of most value for dis- 
cipline. It is not what knowledge is of the most real 
worth, but what will conduce to social position and 
influence, what will bring most honor and respect. 

We cannot emerge from ignorance at once; it takes 
time upon that which is of great consequence. In this 
country every one gets a ••mouthful of education, but 
scarcely any one a full meal." 

The school lays the foundation of our education. 
What are the fundamental studies, and what studies 
aid most in securing the end of education? The first 
part of the question lias been much discussed, and 
has been well answered. It is presumed that the 
study of the texts used in the lower grades, spell- 
ing, reading, writing, geography, etc., is regarded as 
indispensable in an education. They should be con- 
nected with every step and branch. The acquiring is 
not sufficient without the reasoning. 

The second part of the question most interests us. 
English language and literature and history are surely 
essential branches. There are but two or three studies 
in the school that touch the moral nature — literature 
and history. History is a record of life. In its prac- 
tical value it takes first rank with other studies. It 
siiows the development of mankind, the wisdom as 
taught in the experience of the past, the experiences of 
a people's life and character. The key to the plan of 
the ayes is the moral principle and its operations. B3- 
a study of history we gain a knowledge of the race to 



which we belong, by seeing the past as well as the 
present. Nothing so strengthens, broadens and fills 
the mind with noble thoughts. The history of our 
own times should certainly be taught Every Ameri- 
can citizen is by a knowledge of our country made bet- 
ter able to perform his duties as a citizen. 

The secret of making knowledge attractive lies in 
literature. The prime test of a useful education, the 
flower of education, is an acquaintance with the mother 
tongue. See her inexhaustible r< 'sources, her hidden 
treasures. A large part of our education is acquired 
by reading, To love and study a great book until its 
thoughl and style become almost our own is to learn 
the secret of self-education. The l)ooks which help 
you most arc those which make you think most. What 
a large family of men and women, heroes and cowards, 
learned and simple, moral and immoral. Walter Scott 
presents in his poems and novels. It is almost a lib- 
eral education to be familiar with his works. 

No science teaches how a literature may be created. 
In all other subjects out of sch<x>l. the pupil loses only 
what he forgets. 

All mathematics stand very high in rank. Man is a 
creature of reasoning. Geometry and the higher arts 
of construction give the very best chance for the right 
reasoning. They lay a tax on the mind and yield scant 
results to a weak attack. Geometry is necessary for 
land surveying, engineerino-. navigation and nearly all 
mechanics. Mathematics lead to painstaking habits, 
tend to make one exact and definite, and create a men- 
tal habit of accurate, patient thinking, not easily lost. 
We are by nature indolent ; they make us earnest, and 
give the power of self command. 



It isa much discussed question whether or Dot Greek 
and Latin classics are necessary to a useful education, 
and there are arguments on both sides. It is asked 
whether ancient literature is not acceptable to students 
in modern translations. It is to ordinary people, but? 
not to scholars. The very fact that he is studying one 
man's thoughts in another man's language is sufficient 
to deter a scholar from calling it literary study. To be 
able to translate is not great, but it is something to 
have the Greeks' idea of what is true and noble. The 
present cannot be separated from the past, and it must 
be required for entering fully into the spirit and sig- 
nificance of modern life. The influence of another 
language to accompany the Knglish is invaluable. The 
training lies not so much in the language itself as in 
expanding the mind and imagination and widening 
views. In acquiring a good vocabulary and a mastery of 
choice expression, Latin isa larger factor than Knglish. 

The modern languages. French and German, are 
easier. They train mostly the memory and observa- 
tion, and constructing power. The one end sought is 
development of expression: clear expression, purity, 
requires the study of language. Translation increases 
the command of words, and is an excellent gymnastic 
for the mind. 

The study of natural science is important. By it is 
gained the habit of investigation: the constructive im- 
agination is well informed. There is great pleasure 
and great value in it for one who has a liking for it. 
The subject includes Physics. Biology, Chemistry, 
Geology, Astronomy, etc.. which are all very useful in 
different lines in life, and are the basis of many special 
crafts. 



Political economy, philosophy, ai t. ethics all have 
their places. 

There has been too little attention paid to physical 
culture. This is the age of muscle development; there 
is danger that the reaction will go too far. The brain 
has been cultivated at the expense of muscle;' now it is 
often the other way. 

Music must not be omitted. "Those who think that 
music ranks among the trifles of existence are in gross 
error, because, from the beginning of the world down 
to the present time it has been one of the most forcible 
instruments for training, for arousing and for govern- 
ing the mind and spirit of man" (Gladstone). It cer- 
tainly has a place in education, and a value of its own 
as a means of mental discipline; it is poorly recognized 
as an educational force. There is no line between the 
mental and moral education. 

The knowledge obtained in school is but a fragment. 
There is no limit to know ledge : there is ceaseless 
growth. The next most important means given to man 
for educating himself, besides l eading, is observation. 
That was Xhakspeare's almost only teacher. A man 
may pick up part of a good education in the odds and 
ends of time which are commonly thrown away. 

The "three P's" are no longer a sufficient education. 
They are essential, but they must be adorned. "A lit- 
tle learning is a dangerous thing." From the founda- 
tion gained in the common sc1kk>1 we should pin sue our 
studies as far as inclination, means and capacity will 
permit: should partake of the broadest and best the 
school systems can furnish. It is no idle thing to be a 
scholar. 

What study can do for a man depends largely on him- 



self or what he is oapable of becoming. A eollejze 
education can do do more than bring out, mature and 
perfect what is already in him; it cannot confer tal- 
ents orgenius. College education is largely self edu- 
cation. 

What the course should be. Under this head there 
is little left to discuss. "Opinion rules the world"* 
but the course should not be merely popular sentiment, 
inis is the cause of our educational fads — different 
opinions. It is not a question whether one study or 
another shall predominate, "but what topics of educa- 
tion combine the needful elements in due proportion to 
give the greatest amount of food to the faculties " 
There is a tendency for the shovw to predominate. 



There has to be a specification of studies in our day; 
the field of study is so large. 

What knowledge is of the most worth each age must 
answer tor itself, from the standpoint of its" needs. 
This age asks for men, not only intelligent but honest. 

There is a growing respect for the "bread and but- 
ter sciences. •• The modern methods look more and 
more toward inspiring pupils with respect for work, 
and training them for honest labor by putting them in 
possession of all their powers. 

Culture, character and good citizenship are the rich 
results of a wise and useful school training. 

Worth belongs to any study if it conveys methods 
that are useful far beyond itself. 




jf t IS encouraging to note that to he healt hy. 
J ^ athletic, strong and vigorous is fashionable; 
J? that the narrow-chested, pigeon-toed, weak- 



voiced youhg men. whose accomplishment* 
are confined principally to the ballroom, arc out of pop- 
ular favor with the girls: that people have gotten over 
the idea that piety and avoirdupois cannot he housed in 
the same tenement. The business world demands that 
a young man be healthy, honest, energetic and morally 
upright : and if he is actuated by christian 
principles, his rating is just that much 
higher. 

The Young Men's Christian Association 
puts a premium upon just such young man- 
hood. Born of a desire to put into the lives 
of young men that which the churches did 
not supply, it has exerted itself and is still 
exerting itself to make Christianity practi- 
cal. Being undenominational, it has done 
more than any other agency on earth to 
bring about that glorious day when the prayer of Christ 
shall be answered that His people may be one. 

A little over fifty years Ago, a young man in London, 
a clerk in a dry goods house, George Williams by name, 
gathered a few of his fellow clerks in a little upper 
room in the great commercial establishment where 
they were employed, and they organized the Young- 
Men's Christian Association. One would hardly recog- 
nize the movement of to-day to be the same that was 




started in such an humble way by that earnest band of 
young men, but George Williams "built better than he 
knew." He lives to-day, a merchant prince in London, 
but we know him as Sir George Williams, the Queen of 
England having knighted him on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the organization, for his services to the coun- 
try through the Young Men's Christian Association. 
He sees the grain of mustard seed, planted by him, 
grown until its roots are grasping a Arm hold in every 
nation on the globe. America alone has 
$18,000,000 in buildings and apparatus for 
the carrying on of this work, and it has a 
chain of organizations encircling the globe. 
There is no nation on this planet to-day 
where a young man can put his foot, where, 
if he is a member of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, lie may not be wel- 
comed by one of the affiliated members of 
the same society. Within the past four 
years the Association has found its way 
back to Nazareth, where a branch of this organization 
now stands, among the scenes so familiar to the Christ 
whose name it bears, and for whose glory it was estab- 
lished. 

It is an institution that cares for every element of 
the man. Gymnasiums, under competent directors; 
reading rooms, open to all men : parlors, games and 
music for the young man away from home: lecture 
courses, providing the best talent at nominal cost; 



educational classes for those engaged during the day; the movement is still in its infancy. The future is 

in short, an open door for all young men, with advant- bright with promise, and the good that is bein<- done 

ages at small cost for any who desire to use them. now cannot be computed. 

Having been organized only a little over fifty years, p y a 
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AN ASSOCIATION BUILDING. 



BftCCftLftUREftTE SERMON. 



Delivered by Rev. J. A. Wirt, to the Graduating Cb 

Young Ladies and Gentleman of the da&nof '98: 

It is with much pleasure that 1 have accepted your 
invitation to preach the baccalaureate sermon. It is 
fitting that before you leave your study halls you should 
hear what the church would advise. I desire to join 
your many friends in congratulation upon this proud 
auspicious day. 1 would join you in an expression of 
gratitude to vour faithful instructors and board of 
directors who have made this day possible. You have 
l eached the goal. I hope, however, that none of you 
have even dreamed that your study hours are over. It 
is not a lack of appreciation when 1 say you are not 
supposed to he thinkers or scholars. You have been 
drilled in the art of thinking and the art of study. You 
have made the most of your opportunities if you have 
learned how to think and study. 

Op this occasion you expect to be instructed along 
another line than that which has occupied your minds 
during schrol life. It is my happy privilege to direct 
you into that path where greater intellectual and moral 
achievements await you. We will consider the thought 
expressed by the divine writer. St. James, in the 5th 
chapter and 11th verse: "We count them happy which 
endure." The text conveys the idea of persevering 
patience. St. James places at a premium those who 
have chosen the right way and have the manly courage 
to endure in that way. He gives as an illustration the 
illustrious character of Job. He would teach that we 
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, are not left alone to bear affliction or endure suffering, 
but that God is with us and will mightily sustain us in 
order that His purpose may be accomplished through 
this endurance. 

It is not the teaching of the divine Word that the 
individual is to enter a warfare in which he is to be 
tested with a stoic indifference; but it does teach that 
Gof3 will help us in the achievement of our grandest 
victories and in the end, crown the faithful with eternal 
life. He will make all things work together for our 
good. 

Your board of directors and instructors in a few 
days will cut the cable that bound you to the moorings 
at the corner of Fifteenth and Center streets. They 
will say to you what Secretary Long said to Admiral 
Dewey. "We expect to hear from you." You are to go 
out and grapple with the great possibilities winch await 
you. You will find a battle field. The battle is raging. 
Tin' c-onilict will be tierce. To win will require superb 
manhood and womanhood. Up to this time you have 
been taught in the tactics of the war which you are to 
enter. It is possible that your instructors have formed 
judgment as to who will most surely succeed. This 
judgment is based upon the spirit of attention, applica- 
tion and obedience which was manifested by you while 
under their charge. It may be kite to make a repara- 
tion, but I trust not too late. 

You have been frequently informed that you will 



meet ;i foemen worthy of your best efforts. Tlie chal- 
lenge may not come from u foreign shore; your 
strongest and most uncompromising competitor will 
likely be the young man or woman whom you held as 
your clearest friend during your school life, or the 
student who evinced no particular brilliancy, but had 
the element of determination coupled with endurance. 
You will not see a single banner upon which is written 
sympathy or pity. The best man will win. "With 
fame in just proportion envy grows, so be not surprised 
if some who now love will hate in the achievement of 
victory." If you would win you must have the spirit 
of him who said, "We will fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer." There is no discharge from the 
warfare. You may slink from the ranks, but then your 
life is a failure. You may attempt to purchase a sub- 
stitute, but then your honor is gone. Some of you have 
perchance belonged to the cavalry brigade while at 
school; it may be possible that you made bold dashes 
on the works of Virgil or Homer, but let me assure you 
that life's battles must be fought out b}- footmen. No 
one rides to success. The one who goes out with the 
determination to endure to the end the text declares a 
happy man. ''Let not him that girdeth on his harness 
boast himself as he that putteth it off." 

It is our purpose to use the text to present a moral 
rather than physical force. In the Word of God are 
the elements of endurance, "The W T ord of the Lord 
endureth forever!" It has not only staying qualities, 
but successfully battles against evil. The text would 
imply not only the ability to stand, "but having done 
all to stand." In order that you may endure to the end 
I will endeavor to point out to you the elements which 



must enter into your character, in the development of 
our theme this morning. 
An enduring manhood. 

This theme brings us face to face with the great 
problem of life, the solution of which involves many 
elements. Your birth and your purpose. The story 
of Hden and the Incarnation. The story of Sin and 
the tragedy of Calvary. The story of Death and the 
Resurrection. The story of the Present and your 
Future destiny. "What is Life?" Who will attempt 
the answer? Some one has said, '"Life is a mere ani- 
mate existence." What a conception of man, if this be 
true! Then a kitchen, a cellar, a bar, a bed. will meet 
all the demands of life. When such a life is done we 
would be compelled to write upon the slab, He was 
born, he ate, he drank, he slept, he died; this would be 
a complete biography. 

Young ladies and gentlemen, you are not satisfied 
witli this definition. My work will be well done if I 
give you a proper conception of life, the divine purpose 
of life, the noble or ignoble close of life. If we were 
to consider life as to its duration, we would be disap- 
pointed: we would be mocked on all sides. The mount- 
ains declare "we have seen a thousand generations 
pass out." The seas arc constantly sighing for the 
thousands they have swallowed up. The trees send 
out a requiem for the dead that lie buried under them. 
The hills are monuments of races that are no more. 
The withered leaf and the squirming worm claim kin- 
ship. The weaver's shuttle and the passing shadow 
are true types. When, however, we consider life's 
realities, life's responsibilities and life's destiny, then 
we throw away the man-arranged calendar and accept 



God's chronometer, which indicates that — 
u We live in deeds, not yean; 
In thoughts, mil breaths: 
In feelings, nol in figures on a dial: 
We should count time by heart throbs. 
He most lives who think most. 

Feels the noblest acts the best." t 

If we look at life from a metaphysical standpoint we 
look into the very face of God. Who can define this 
imperial egoV It is the breath of God. 

Young ladies ami gentlemen, you are linked to and 
with God. When we study our bodies, fearfully and 
wonderfully made we find the same architect that 
framed the universe. God designed man after his own 
image, and so created He him. Man is the Eternal's 
masterpiece. Behold his construction: "The head the 
pilot;" "the hands the wheels;" "the heart the en- 
gine," which sends this vessel on its voyage to eternity. 

To produce an enduring manhood requires a three- 
fold education. 

i a i The education of the head. 

This work is particularly adapted to the school - 
house. It is here the process of development begins. 
Here you have served .your apprenticeship. There is 
nothing so conducive to prepare a skilled pilot as the 
curriculum of the school room; every recitation has 
added something in the way of preparation. It is par- 
amount that the head be clear. A ship without an 
intelligent pilot may blunder over many seas, but will 
eventually be broken on the rocks or be torn by the 
wind. Too much importance cannot be attached to 
necessary discipline. The head is to direct the life, to 
solve the problems which confront you. to give intelli- 
gent direction. The age demands culture. It is not 



for you to elect between ignorance or intelligence. To 
be ignorant in the state of Iowa, with her magnificently 
equipped schools and efficient teachers, is criminal. 
The state, on the one hand, pays the bill to sustain the 
public school system. She has written upon every 
school house, "Whosoever will, let him come." On the 
other hand, the state expects to be compensated by a 
nobler, higher citizenship. She invests her millions in 
brains: therefore he who does not apply himself in our 
public schools wrongs not only himself, but robs the 
state. He who would be educated must pay the price, 
nor does this price fluctuate with the rise and fall of 
Wall street: it is eternally fixed. You have been to 
the fountain, you have found the cup bearer to be inex- 
orable. Education comes easy to no man: you must go 
after it. It cannot be bought. It laughs to scorn he 
who would attempt to bribe. Work, persistent work, 
is the only price to which she yields. Air castle archi- 
tecture counts for nothing: there must be rock bottom 
for the enduring structure. Work, young ladies and 
gentlemen, of the class of 'i>8, is the key which will 
unlock the great storehouse of knowledge. Let your 
graduation bean inspiration to a higher school. Even 
if you are called out to struggle for a livelihood it will 
not mean that your opportunities have gone. Keep at 
it and you will be heard from. There is no excuse for 
any young man or woman in America not to be eduoa- 
ted, if he or she so elects. We leave countries like Spain 
to battle down schools and put a premium upon ignor- 
ance. After years of mind discipline those in author- 
ity have agreed that you are mentally prepared for 
life's battles. The pilot is sufficiently well skilled, so 
that the cables may be cut and the vessel weigh anchor. 



Your parents, who perhaps have undergone many sxc- 
aitiees — your friends, who are solicitous for your 
future— are here this morning and bid you (iod speed. 
Do not disappoint those who are so proud of you tins 
day. 

(/>> The education of the hand. 

The second element that is essential to enduring 
manhood is the education of the hand. If the head is 
the pilot, the hands are the wheels which propel the 
ship. Simply head education makes a reasoning sav- 
age. To have a skilled pilot and no power of locomo- 
tion is a burlesque. The education of the head alone 
would produce an abnormal condition in man or woman. 
It would be conducive to the production of theorists, 
rationalists and cranks, a class <,i philosophers who 
occupy store boxes, on street corners, frequenters of 
the barroom, experts at the dice table, disputants on 
capital and labor and a producer of neither; in short 
they are sharks, using their wit to steal a livelihood iu 
place of earning it. There is a practical side to life— 
exceedingly practical. The thing that will confront 
you will not be "Do 3*011 know it;" but can you do it. 
In the physical world as well as the moral we are 
taught, not he that knoweth, but lie that doeth shall 
succeed. The editor who can write a strong article is 
a power, but he who can write and set in type what he 
has written is a genius. He who draws the throttle of 
his engine and has a correct theory as to the mechan- 
ism of his machine is in demand, but he who draws the 
throttle of the engine he has built is a prince. The head 
is the presiding officer; the hands are the executive com- 
mittee. The utilitarian part of your education depends 
not so much for a successful beginning in the school 



room as in the home. I would recommend the home as 
the best practice ground for physical culture. 

I am not inclined to believe that the best physical 
ilrvelopinent is attained by the person who can jump 
the greatest number of feet or lift the heaviest weight. 
If this were true few young ladies would have a rating 
111 gymnastic ability. 1 do not, however, wish to be 
classed among those who oppose careful physical train- 
ing, under a judicious instructor, but I do not hesitate 
to declare that over training is as unwise as under 
training. That which punishes the body and places 
upon it a mortgage which must be paid in after years 
is not healthful and therefore not legitimate exercise. 
I would venture the recommendation, and that from a 
medical standpoint, that nothing will bring into plav so 
beautiful and harmoniously all the muscles of the body 
as a saw mill. This is easy of construction, a wood 
saw. a wood horse, a piece of hickory wood and one 
young man, and the enterprise is ready for orders. It 
is a good business principle to recreate, and save a dol- 
lar at the same time. T might present a few other 
fields for recreation, which may not sound poetic, but 
bring excellent results. Carrying ashes from the pit, 
placing the coal convenient to the furnace, attention to 
the lawn and sidewalks, lifting carpets and climbing 
steps is a grand process of development which brings 
strength to him who practices it and at the same time 
makes him a benefactor to his home. It is well to train 
the hand for the work that may confront you in the 
years to come. 

There should not be a misunderstanding between the 
creator and creature in reference to the use of the 
hands. Some teach by practice that the hand was ere- 



ated simply as an ornament, to be gloved and jeweled. 
God teaches "Whatsoever thy hand findeth to c(o, do it 
with thy might." To neglect to educate the hand to 
honest labor is a sin which brings its punishment. 

Young ladies, if your mothers or servants do the 
work which is yours to do, they cheat you out of an' 
important part of j^our education. You should know 
practically how to perform the duties of life, even if it 
should be your fortune or misfortune in the future not 
to be called upon to discharge these duties. Out of 
theorems of higher mathematics you cannot discover a 
principle to prepare a palatable dinner. To be able to 
recite a thousand poetic gems in the sick chamber 
would count for nothing as compared to the delicately 
prepared dish for the invalid. To paint a flower on a 
platter is art of which we would not speak lightly, but 
to to be able to prepare a toothsome morsel to be placed 
on the decorated platter is the combination of art, 
judgment, common sense and utility, She is a womanly 
woman who is able to help herself in every sphere 
of life. 

There is a beautiful legend, in which three young 
ladies had a dispute as to which had the most beautiful 
hand. One sat by a stream and dipped her hand in the 
water and held it up; another picked strawberries until 
the ends of her fingers were pink, and another gath- 
ered violets until her hands were fragrant. An old, 
haggard woman passing by, asked to be helped. All 
three denied her. Another, who sat near, who was un- 
washed by that stream, unstained witli fruit, una- 
dorned with flowers, gave her a little gift and satisfied 
the beggar. Then she asked them what was the dis- 
pute, and they told her and lifted up before her their 



beautiful hands. "Oh, beautiful,'' she cried. But 
when they asked her which was the most beautiful, she 
said. "It is not the hand that is washed clean in the 
brook, it is not the hand that is tipped witli red, it is 
not the hand that is garlanded with fragrant flowers, 
but it is the hand that is helpful." As she said these 
words her wrinkles fled, her staff was thrown away, 
and she stood before them an angel, with authority to 
decide the dispute. The beautiful hand is not the one 
which has the most beautiful form, with tapering fing- 
ers, transparent as alabaster, that sparkle with gems 
and jewels. The hand that God and humanity calls 
beautiful may be wrinkled, stiff and twisted. 

If 1 were to give you a model it would be your moth- 
er's hand. It may have lost its shape, but it was done 
in ministries of love. The hand when placed upon 
your brow quenched the burning fever ; that lit the fire 
on the home altar and kept it bin ning until her own 
dear life went out. It was her hand that placed light 
houses along life's journey. You do well to study the 
history of that hand. Heed its beckonings and your 
life is a success. 

• Such brautlful, beautiful hands. 
They're neither white nor small. 
And you I know would scarcely think 
Thai Ihey were fair at all. 
I have looked on hands whose form and hue. 
A ICUlptor'a dream mijrht be. 
Yet are those ajred. wrinkled hands 
.More beautiful to me." 

(<■) The education of the heart. 

The third element that enters into an enduring man- 
hood is the culture of the heart. If the head is the 
pilot, the hands the wheels, then the heart is the engine 
which moves the vessel. 



The preparation of the first takes place largely in the 
school room. 

The preparation of the second is to a great extent the 
work of the home. 

The culture of the heart is accomplished in thechurch. 
or under the direction of the church. The home life 
however, enters into all the three. 

Your ambition is aroused, you have proposed to write 
your names on the same scroll with the heroes who 
h»ve made the brightest pages of history. 

Again and again the query has come, how can I make 
my life sublime? Let me answer, young ladies and 
gentlemen: Let your aspirations be to do and be good. 
If you would attempt to true greatness letmeempha*" 
size, to be really great you must be really good. True 
greatness without the element of true goodness is a 
contradiction. "Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life." To be truly great, 
every thought must have the endorsement of a pure 
heart. Every action must be backed by pure motives. 
Every aspiration must have in it the element of help- 
fulness. The head is to discern the right thing to be 
done, the hands are to do it. and the heart is to provide 
the motive power. Let me warn you against that 
species of knowledge that finds its delight in railing 
against God, His word and His church. This is the 
education which fools have acquired. Do not speak 
against the only Person and Institution which have 
made this hour possible. Do not array yourself 
against the only place and Person that can afford heart 
culture. 

Turn from those persons who would tear down the oiil}- 
structure that has sheltered you. They offer you noth- 



ing in return. The church and the schoolhouse are 
not united in America, yet their aims are largely the 
same. The church and the public school meet upon 
common ground. a close relationship exists. Education 
leads to and not from the church. Whatever truth is 
inculcated, whether it be by geometrical demonstration 
or geological investigation, the analysis of a flower, the 
transposing of a poem, or even a simple problem in 
addition, leads the pupil to the fountain head of truth. 

When he stands on the truth he stands on holy 
ground. God is the source of truth. Jesus Christ is 
truth. The public schools may lead the public into the 
realm of truth, by the way of a mountain, or the study 
of the stars, or by traversing the earth's surface, or 03- 
mathematical calculation. 

The instructors call this first cause or natural reli<»-- 
ion: the church is only a little more specific, and says 
this is God. The church and the public schools differ 
only in naming the same great Being. God is the au- 
thority for His church. His word declares Him to be 
the truth. His Son the truth incarnate. The church 
calls this revealed religion; natural and revealed relig- 
ion emanate from the same source. It is God who can 
turn 3'our life that there will be no discord. A life 
that will go out in a psalm of perfect praise, the music of 
which will charm as well as improve all who hear it. By 
nature our lives are out of tune, out of harmony with 
the key note that was struck by the divine hand of crea- 
tion's dawn. The mountain, the hills, the ocean, lakes 
and rivers, the worm at your feet, the birds in the air 
keep in rythmic perfection in the divine plan. Who 
would be able to set the music if every man's life was a 
note in the scale? Who could sing the medley if ar- 



ranged? This discord will continue until the lisping 
tongue and wayward heart are set right by the man of 
Galilee. 

Edueated heads without cultured hearts devise dia- 
bolical schemes. They plan murders. They are skilled 
in wrong doing. They burn cities, kindle riot, destroy 
government, plot the destruction of the home, oppress 
widows, wrong orphans, and all this has taken place 
under the name of civilization. It cannot be done by 
Him whose heart heart has been quickened into a new 
and holy life. Greece had a brilliant head, but she had no 
heart. Rome had a trained mind, but Rome was heart- 
less. The Jewish dynasty called for Barabas. Babylon 
the Great neglected the heart life; all her splendid lit- 
erary achievements rise up to testify against her. 
These powers of the ancient world stand before us as 
a monument of half educated peoples. Who could have 
foretold their greatness, if the Christ Spirit would 
have ruled over them? An individual educated in head 
and hand with a stone for a heart is a horrible deform- 
ity. The Xeroes and Judas Iscariots spring from this 
class. 

I adjure 3'ou my young friends, as one interested in 
your welfare that you despise not the Man of Galilee. 
Hear him call: ( 'ante unto me, I am the beginning of wis- 



dom. I will lead you. As you leave these teacher who 
have been so patient, so good, so solicitous, go to His 
school learn of him. He will prepare you for a good life, 
a useful life. As you regard all that is holy in church, 
noble in state, sacred at home, and peace and hapiness 
'in your own life, go to Christ as your future teacher. 
Young ladies and gentlemen I believe that you have 
labored diligently, that you might build an altar to 
Herodotus and Capernieus, Milton and Virgil, to Science 
and Philosophy. I trust that you will never permit 
the tires on these altars to burn out. for want of fuel, 
that you will continue in the work which is so well 
begun. Let me however, entreat you to erect another 
altar. This altar dedicate to your Lord and Master. 
Lay upon it your hearts, ask Him that His spirit may 
kindle the tire, and if a coal from this altar be placed 
upon the other altars, your knowledge will be sanctified 
and changed to wisdom. Your lives will be as beacon 
lights pointing the way to life eternal. Your influence 
will be a blessing to mankind. Then your mind will be 
quickened to the subiimest thoughts, your hands will 
lie enyayed in the holiest service, vour hearts will have 
enthroned Him who is "the fairest among ten thousand 
and the one altogether lovely.** Life will be a series 
of victories and heaven will be your reward. 
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THE FOOTBALL TEAM OF '97. 



HEN a West Des Moines High School student 
? "IU \ s ' ,s ^ own l " w " te an article about Football, 
%S£vS^ s, '' , ' om lacks the requisite enthusiasm t<> 

'OF^**? complete his task; but when he has assigned 
to him the subject which forms the title of this brief 
sketch, he feels, like his old friend Lysias, that '-It is 
less difficult to begin than to eease speaking." 

The West High School has always gloried in her foot- 
ball team, and in "97 it would be no exaggeration to say 
that she gloated over it. Track athletics and base ball 
have their places, of course, and come in for their due 
share of attention, but the West High School, fiirura- 
tively speaking, never feels more completely in her ele- 
ment than she does in the first three minutes after the 
touchdown has been called for her side. Then it is 
that we feel at liberty to throw our hats in the air, to 
veil ourselves hoarse in a vain endeavor to lie heard 
above the rest, to ship on the back the man next to us 
in the crowd, without fear of dangerous consequences 
to ourselves, and then wonder, after the excitement 
has cooled down a little, why in heaven's name we did 
not "put up" that two dollars while we had the chance. 

The victories of this team of '97 were, as we remem- 
ber, too well advertised to the general public directly 
after the games to need any particular mention at this 
late hour. Suffice it to say that we were not scored 
upon throughout the season of seven games, and had 
the additional satisfaction of having defeated our old 
rivals at GrinneU, as well as our envious friends across 



the river. The trip which the team took to Grinnell 
and Marshalltown was described in the November 
number of the Tatleu. 

At the beginning of the year the chances of the team 
for a successful season were looked upon as extremely 
dubious. There were few old players in the team, and 
while the beginners were a promising lot, it was feared 
that the team as a whole was too light, and would not 
be able to put up as stiff a game as the team of the 
preceding year. This idea, however, died a sudden 
death after the first game with Marshalltown. Then, 
as afterward, the team gave a splendid exhibition of 
what team play, combined with speed, could accom- 
plish. Our four '-backs*' were all men who had run on 
the track. Captain Secrest, who won the 50 yd. dash at 
the home field meet of '97, possessed the very excellent 
combination of speed, endurance and weight, three 
qualities which made him perhaps as valuable as an}- 
man on the team. Butler, the lightest of the "backs," 
was also the quickest on his feet, and could be counted 
upon for his gain as surely as any man on the team. 
Kistine, holder of the Indiana state record for 50 yds., 
our star full back, was undoubtedly the best man ever 
played by the High School at that position, and to his 
coaching is due in a large measure the success of the 
team. Bacon, our "quarter miler," got into the game 
about as strongly as any of them, and it was due to his 
clever work that the team suffered from so few fumbles. 

On defensive work, Blake and Peverly were espec- 



tally good, both of them tackling hard and low, and 
showing excellent judgment in breaking up interfer- 
ence. Price and Ay res, in their tackle tandem play, 
could always be counted upon, when it came to a hard 
pinch, to make their gain. This play was one of the 
most successful of any used by the team throughout 
the season. 

Miller and Graesar, at guard, played perhaps a 
swifter game than any men on the line, and in their 
"guards back" play ran very clever interference. 

Rollins at center put up a wonderfully strong game 
for a boy of his age. his strength enabling him to 



handle with ease men who were nearly twice his age. 
The substitutes— Crusinberry, Terrell and Moss — 
were all men who knew the game, and will undoubtedly 
be a credit to the team of '98. 

In concluding, we wish all success to Captain Bacon 
and the team of '98, and may they be as successful in 
upholding the honor and glory of the yellow and blue 
as were the men who struggled so valiantly in its behalf 
throughout the season of '97. With Prof. Wilder as 
business manager, the entire success of athletics in 
our school during this year can be more than dupli- 
cated in '98. 



GIRLS BASKET BALL TEAM. 



f y\ MONG the numerous athletic organizations 

t 1 °* t ' ie West High School few deserve more 
■^.m^ praise or greater honor than the Girls Bas- 
'nP?*^ ket Ball Team. It was composed mainly of 
girls from the lower classes, yet the fact that they 
were not so advanced in study did not prevent their 
playing as good, or even better ball, than their older 
sisters of the other classes. 

The girls organized late in the winter, and though 
they did not play man\- match games they enjoyed the 
exhilarating exercise as much as any boys could have 
enjoyed it. In the game with the Y. W. C. A. team, 
the girls, generaled by their able captain. Miss Mabel 
Rice, won a complete and easy victory, the score being 
only about 18 to 0. When one considers the advantage 



in size that their opponents had over them, it is readily 
seen that their feat was somewhat remarkable, and thei r 
victory will favorably compare with those of the his- 
toric Amazons. 

The strength of these robust young ladies is as good 
evidence as any of the remarkable advantage of a good 
gymnasium, and so firm and well advocated is the de- 
sire that they be allowed the privilege of the gymnas- 
ium next year, that with little petitioning they have 
secured quite a following in this school. If the girls 
of future years will always show the enthusiasm which 
these have evinced, the long promised gymnasium may 
yet prove to be more than a mere shadow. We hope 
they will, and meantime shout. Hurrah for the girls! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 




SECOND FOOTBALL TRAM 
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SECOND FOOT BftLL TEAM. 



HE football reason of 'it? was not only a grand 
0 P success for the first W. II. S. team; but was 
^ ^ from one stand-poinl equally so for the sec- 

\f«v?& ond —that is. according to their weight and 
experience at the game. Tlie men were in as good con- 
dition in team work and individual playing as those on 
the first team. 

The second team was composed of men who went out 
to practice at the beginning of the season with those 
who afterwards composed the first team, and after the 
members for that organization were picked out. organ- 
ized themselves into what has since been known as the 
second team. 

The first three games resulted in victories for the 
second team, but our men outweighed their opponents 
in each case by about ten pounds. Tlie contests were 
with Franklin school, score 36 to 0; Crocker school, 28 
to 0 ; Elmwood, 22 to 0. 

In the game with Oak Park High School the second 
team was defeated, by a score of 18 to 0. Throughout 



the battle the work was very good on the part of both 
teams, and the Oak Park boys won only by their super- 
ior weight, which was probably fifteen pounds. 

On November 16th the first game ever played away 
from home by a second high school team, was played at 
Knoxville, Iowa, with the Knoxville high school team. 
Knoxville lias always been noted for the extreme size 
of its male population, and the team it put in the field 
against the Des Moines boys was certainly a good sam- 
ple of its production. The weight of the players 
varied from 120 to 185 pounds, with an average of 145 — 
three pounds more than our first team. Although the 
boys from the W. H. S. displayed great pluck and 
"hang on." they were unable to "down" such superior 
weight, and the Knoxville team was allowed to march 
off the field with a victory of 10 to 0. 

While the team lost two out of five regular games, its 
friends claim for it a successful season, for it brought 
out some men that will surely appear in the first team 
next year. 



ftN OLD FRIEND. 



4f HOUGH the pupils of this school owe debts of 
% *F \ gratitude to many benefactors, few deserve 
it more than Prof. Carl Rothfuss, physical 
director of the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium, of 
this city. Being always a firm 
friend to the student, and an un- 
yielding advocate of all that can 
aid in the advancement of our 
youth, he lias labored diligently to 
make athletics in the West High 
School a success, and to thereby 
awaken the students to the fact 
that a healthy mind lives and acts 
best in a vigorous, healthy body. 

Having graduated from one of 
the best schools of physical train- 
ing in the country — that at Cin- 
cinnati—and being an earnest stu- 
dent, he prepared himself early 
and well for his chosen profession. 
Were it not too late we would yet 
step forward and congratulate the 
the Y. M. ('. A. upon its choice 
of so good and capable a man. for 
"Prof." is honored as a man and 
esteemed as a friend b}- all those who know him. 

And this nigh rating is not due to moneyed influences; 
it is simply the result of large minded benevolence, and 
t he success which unflagging energy assures to every 




man of worth, wheresoever he may be, and whatsoever 
his vocation. 

Great was the rejoicing among our students when 
they learned that they could have the privileges of a 

good gymnasium, and loth were 
they to surrender them when warm 
weather came on. This action was 
not among the boys only, for the 
girls also, when they became ac- 
quainted with their new instruc- 
tor, were very enthusiastic. They 
even went so far as to present to 
us for publication a petition, thank- 
ing Mr. Rothfuss and asking that 
the gymnasium be allowed them 
next year. 

So evident has become the ne- 
cessity of a good gymnasium in 
connection with the high school 
that it is hoped that it will be no 
longer withheld from us. And now 
that our boys and girls have mani- 
fested so clearly its benefits, how can 
our venerable board do so. Should 
we be allowed one we should like 
to have Mr. Rothfuss as our instructor, and if we are 
not to have one we would like the use of the one pro- 
vided by the Y. M. C. A., where -'Prof." could still be 
our leader. 



HISTORY OF W. D. M. S. ft. ft. 



J^' "^k E HAD for a long time been proficient ii 
% \ \\ % , " <,, 1>l " baseball, but when foursF^ 
%sx /t»& a --° 3 challenge to ;i dual meet in trael 
^F*^S; was received from across tbe river, n b een 
could be or was in any way desired to be done "but to 
accept. 

This was tbe beginning of track athletics in tbe 
West Side High School. 

The first year, every one being inexperienced, very 
little training and team work were done. Consequently 
we were badly beaten, and the black and red floated 
high. 

Knowing that in order to carry on the work success- 
fully, and to derive the most benefit from it, there must 
be some organization with a head, whose duty it should 
be to look after the welfare of athletics in the school. 
Those wiio were interested met early in the fall of the 
following year, and a "constitution and by-laws" hav- 
ing been submitted and adopted, the W. D. M. H. S. A. A. 
was formed. 

The officers of the association are: President, vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer, who perform the 
customary duties of such officers. 

The executive committee, composed of two members 
from each of the lower classes and three from each of 



e two upper classes, has control of all the finances of 
^j^' association, and lias t ho power to arrange for all 
Id meets. 

'pThis committee, together with the officers and others 
01 the association who have the welfare of athletics at 
heart, have taken it upon themselves from the very 
start to study the workings of the associations of other 
high sclux)ls and colleges, and to pattern ours after the 
very best. 

Although we have had but three short years of ex- 
perience, yet, judging from the increase of interest 
taken in the work and the individual improvement of 
the men, the association decided that rightfully we 
belonged nowhere but at the head. Accordingly an 
application for membership was sent to the Iowa State 
High School Athletic Association, and we were admit- 
ted as members January 3, 181(8. 

By joining this association we have opened the widest 
possible field for athletic work in a high school, and 
now what remains to be done must be accomplished by 
individual work. 

The future of the association depends upon the sup- 
port, both financially and in the way of encouragement, 
that it receives from the pupils, teachers and friends- 
of the school. 
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BftSE 



BALL. 



f N account of the fact that base ball has been 
% CO \ unsuccessful in the high school for a few 
^kfc^jk years past t he re was doubt as to whether 

^F^^ we would have a winning team this year.. 
That doubt is now dispelled and the West High School 
has the base ball championship of the city high schools, 
having won from the East High School by a score of 
34 to It. 

The team challenged some twenty or more normal 
and high schools and colleges, but was a bie to secure 
very few games, none of which were out of the city: 
but it has a clear record, having won every match game 
played. 

On the 8th of June, at Adel, the W. H. S. and E. H. S. 
teams will play a match game for the silver cup to be 
put up by the Grocers Association at their third annual 
picnic, and it is expected that we will bring home the 
trophy. 



The second team has been loyal and has given the 
first team much good practice and has shown that there 
is plenty of good base ball material in the school. Sev- 
eral good players have been noticed among the teams 
in the grades, too, so it is predicted that next year base 
ball will take a more prominent place than ever in our 
high school athletics and that this year's work is but 
the beginning of a series of successful seasons for this 
splendid sport. 

It was necessary to draw oil the treasury of the asso- 
ciation for cash for apparatus at the beginning of the 
season, but the team will return the value of money 
borrowed in apparatus, and will have some cash which 
will help to swell the general fund. 

The team feels grateful for the financial support it 
has received from the school and Athletic Association, 
as well as for the interest that has been shown in their 
work on the diamond. 



SPRING ATHLETICS. 



THE HOME FIELD MEET. 

Another field day for the West High School has 
passed into history. Once more we have seen the ner- 
vous, anxious fellows, thin and wiry from their long 
training and trembling from an ill}' repressed excite- 
ment, come out for their trials, and in a few seconds or 
minutes, as the case might be, return to their quarters 
having won or lost the victory, to gain which they had 
been devoting themselves for so many weary months. 

Last year the field-meet was held to determine the 
members of the team which was to go to Red ( >ak. and 
this year the incentive for the boys was even greater, 
for from the winners of this home field meet the team 
was selected to represent the High School at the State 
High School meet, to be held at Keokuk on the 27th of 
the month. 

Everything in connection with the day was a success. 
The weather was tine, and the track, while showing the 
effects of the recent rains, was still in a fair condition. 
The Athletic association is also to be congratulated 
from a financial point of view; in fact, taking it as a 
whole, the date of May Kith will go down in the annals 
of our sch(X)l as a model field day. 

Mr. Kothfuss, who superintended the running of 
the events, called his men out with a commendable 
degree of promptness, thus preventing any of the 
tedious delays which are so tiresome alike to specta- 
tors and contestants. 



* The hundred yard dash was called with but two 
entries. The Start was slow, as both men were about 
ten yards in getting into their stride. The finish, how- 
ever, was very stiff, Verran winning out from Butler 
by a yard or two in 11 seconds. 

The 440 yd. dash resulted in a dead heat between 
Bacon and Bisby, and was one of the most exciting 
finishes of the day. 

In the 220 yd. dash, Verran won handily in 25 sec, 
(Vain pushing Butler very closely for second place. 

Perhaps the greatest interest centred in the wheel 
races. Every one knew that Barnitz would take first 
place, but there was considerable doubt as to who 
would carry off second honors. In the half mile, Stoner 
easily tacked onto Barnitz in the spurt, and took a 
sleigh ride for half a lap. landing him second place by 
thirty feet. 

The two mile was a disgraceful loaf, start to finish. 
Barnitz was forced into taking the pace for the whole 
distance, and, thinking discretion to be the better part 
of valor, "took it easily, " to say the least. The finish, 
however, was all that could be desired. Barnitz and 
Stoner, as in the preceding race, got away from the 
bunch in the beginning of the spurt, and would cer- 
tainly have won first and second places had not Knight 
swung clear round the bunch, and with a terrific sprint 
nipped Stoner a yard from the top. It was decidedly 
the pluckiest finish of the day. 



Both hurdle races were won by Ristine; Peverly, 
showing' a decided improvement in his form, was game 
to the end, running especially well in the 220 yard 
hurdles. 

Ristine easily carried off the honors of the day, win- 
ning first in every point which he entered, six in all out 
of a possible fourteen, and it is certain that he could 
have at least won a place in both dashes had he entered 
them. His broad jump of 21 feet 6 inches is especially 
worthy of mention. We venture to say that it will win. 
hands down, at the state meet. 

Bacon won both half and mile with a considerable 
margin to spare, and could have undoubtedly run in 
closer time if he had been pushed. 

Ristine, Verran, Bacon and Barnitz carried off the 
most honors, and would of themselves form a strong- 
track team. 

The other events were not devoid of interest, but 
lack of space forbids their mention in detail. 

PKoGRAM. 

100yd. dash — won by Verran, Butler second. Time, 
11 seconds. 

Pole vault — won by Evans, sole contestant. Height, 8, 6. 
120 yd. hurdle — won by Ristine, Peverly second. 

Time, 17 seconds. 
440 yd. dash — dead heat between Bacon and Bisby, 

('rain third. Time, 55 3-5 seconds. 
Hammer throw — won by Ristine, sole contestant. 

Distance, 99 ft.. 5. 
220 yd. dash — won by Verran, Butter second. Time, 

25 seconds. 

Half mile bicycle — won by Barnitz. Stoner second. 
Time, 1:27 1-5. 



Running high jump — won by Ristine, Stanley second. 

Height, 5 ft., 3. 
Shot put— won by Ristine, Rollins second. Distance, 

•57 feet. 

Half mile run— won by Bacon, Baldwin second. Time, 
2:38. 

Running broad jump— won by Ristine, Stanley second. 

Distance, 21 ft., 0. 
Two mile bicycle — won by Barnitz, Knight second. 

Time, H min., o\ 
Mile run, won by Bacon. Baldwin second. 
220 yds. hurdles — won by Ristine. Peyerly second. 

Time, 27 4-5 seconds. 

East Siders Again Beaten ! W H. S. Base Ball Team 
Meets and Defeats E. H. S. Team 
with Great Slaughter. 

On Tuesday, April 2, the annual base ball game be- 
tween the East and West Side High School teams was 
played on the Seventh street grounds, resulting in a 
victory for the West Side boys by a score of thirty-four 
to nine. 

The game was not what a base ball crank would term 
interesting, tor after the first inning it was perfectly 
plain that it would be easily won by the West Side 
boys, and from the score it will be noticed that errors 
and loose playing were among the features of the game. 

The only time during the contest that the East Side 
team was ahead was in the first half of the first inning, 
when they made two scores before Witter's colts had 
had a smash at the ball : but when their turn did come 
to handle the stick, the way they hammered the sphere 
around the field was enough to turn gray every member 
of the East Side faculty. Nor did they stop their 



ferocious cannonading until eight men bad crossed the 
home plate. In the fourth inniug, witn the bases full, 
second baseman Barrows, of the sons of Yellow and 
Blue, distinguished himself by making a hit that 
stopped not until it had bumped its n >se against a 
board of the eenter-lield fence — a magnificent hit, 
which netted three scores and placed Mr. Burrows on 
the third "sack ** These three, added to four others 
obtained from several singles and two bases on bills, 
made seven scores for the fourth inning, while in the 
fifth the West Hide surprised the spectators by send- 
ing nine men across the fourth base. 

In the sixth and seventh innings they made four and 
rive scores respectively, which ended the scoring for 
the West Side team. In the second inning the Bast 
Siders reached their maximum limit of scores for one 
inning, which was four: and during the remainder of 
the game, with the exception of the fourth, sixth and 
ninth, where they made one score to each nl the innings 
named, they had to be content with three outs, which 
usually came in the form of a straight. 

Following are the men who took part in the engage- 
ment, and the positions they held : 

E. H. S. POSITIONS. W. H. S. 

Reese (C) Pitch George 

Bvrkit Catch Terrell 

Berkhart 1st base Witter (C) 

Hamilton 2d base Burrows 

Ryden -id base Damon 

Groves S. S Lieser 

Van Liew L. field Drake 

Phillips R. field Riddell 

Datin C. field Closson 

Subs. E. H. S. — Carson, Cohen, Judd, Simpson. 

Subs, W. H. S. — Cory, Bisby, Howald. Lyon. 



FIELD MEET AT KEOKUK. 

On Thursday morning, May 26, at 7:20. the West Des 
Moines contingent boarded the train for the annual 
high school track meet, which was this year held at 
Keokuk. There were eighteen in the party, the track 
team itself numbering twelve, made up as follows : 
Ristine, captain, entered for the hurdles, the jumps 
and weights: Barnitz, Stoner and Knight, entered for 
the bicycle races: Verran and Sutler, the dashes: 
Baldwin. Bacon and Bisby, for the long runs: Peverly. 
the hurdles; Stanley, the weights and jumps; Evans, 
pole vault. 

The party arrived at four in the afternoon, and found 
comfortable quarters at the Andrus hotel The re- 
mainder of the afternoon and the evening was spent in 
looking over the track and the town. 

On Friday morning the weather was threatening, and 
for a time it was thought that the program would be 
postponed. By nine o'clock the sky was clear, how- 
ever, and with the exception oi a five minute shower at 
eleven, the weather was all that could be desired. 
Before luncheon preliminaries in the hundred yard 
dash, the two mile bicycle, and the one hundred and 
twenty yard hurdles were run oft : West Des Moines 
got two places in the bicycle race, one in the dash and 
one in the hurdles, which was encouraging. 

In the afternoon there was a large and interested 
crowd of spectators. The first event was called 
shortly after two o'clock, the preliminaries in the halt' 
mile bicycle, in which West. Des Moines was given two 
places on the good showing of Barnitz and Stoner. All 
the other events were run off without preliminaries. 

The final record for all events was as follows: 



O/te hundred yard dash. -Saunders, Council Bluffs, 
first; Barnard, Council Bluffs, second: Chase, E. Des 
Moines, third, Time, 10 3 5 seconds. 

Pole vault. — Sullioff, Council Bluffs, first; Hutten- 
locher, E. Des Moines, second; Evans, W. Des Moines, 
third. Height, it feet, 3 inches. 

One li a ml 'red anil twenty yard hurdle*. — Ristine W. 
Des Moines, first; Chase, E. Des Moines, second: Bar- 
nard, Council Bluffs, third. Time, 17 seconds. 

Half mile raw. — Bacon, W. Des Moines, first: Wilson, 
Marengo, second; Bisby, W. Des Moines, third. Time, 
2:11 2-5 seconds. 

Throwing hammer. — Ristine, W. Des Moines, first; 
Reese, E. Des Moines, second: Welch, Council Bluffs, 
third. Distance, 113 feet, 6 inches. 

Two hundred awl twenty yard dash, —.Saunders, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, first: Barnard. Council Bluffs, second: Bar- 
clay, Sioux City, third. Time, 23 seconds. 

Tmo mile bicycle. — Butts, Council Bluffs, first; Bar- 
nitz, W. Des Moines, second: Knight, W. Des Moines, 
third. Time. 5 minutes, 16 seconds. 

Running high jump. — Ristine, W. Des Moines, first: 
Chase, E. Des Moines, second: Barnard. Council Bluff's, 
third. Height. 5 feet. 4 inches. 

Two h a n'l red a ml twenty yard hurdles— Ristine, W. 
Des Moines, first: Hamilton, E. Des Moines, second : 
Barnard, Council Bluffs, third. Time. 26 3 5 seconds. 

I'nttinij the *hot . Chase,- E. Des Moines, first; Ris- 
tine, W. Des Moines, second : Welch. Council Bluffs, 
third. Distance. 36 feet H inches. 

Four hundred and forty yard dash. — Barnard. Council 
Bluffs, first; McBride. Marengo, second; Bisby, W. 
Des Moines, third. Time, ."if seconds. 



<>ii<- mil,' walk. Smith. E. Des Moines, first: Slayer, 
M;i rengo, second. 

Running broad jump. — Ristine. W. Des Moines, first: 
Saunders. Council Bluffs, second: Huttenlocher, E. Des 
Moines, third. Distance. 20 feet, 6 inches. 

Half mill- bicycle. — Butts. Council Bluffs, first; Bar- 
nitz, W. Des Moines, second: Ballinger, Keokuk, t hird. 
Time, 1 minute 14 seconds. 

One mile ru„. Wilson. Marengo, first: Bacon. W. Des 
Moines, second; Baldwin. W. Des Moines, third. Time. 
4 minutes 43 2-5 seconds. 

The nature of the track greatly interfered with the 
work of our men on the wheels. The corners were but 
slightly banked, and the turns were very sharp, giving 
the Council Bluffs riders an advantage, since at home 
they ride on a similar track. 

From the start the contest between Council Bluffs 
and West Des Moines was exciting. When Saunders 
and Barnard made their remarkable showing in the 
hundred, which all knew was but a sample of what 
might be expected in the other dashes, Council Bluffs 
was wild with joy and began to plan just where they 
would put the cup. Gradually West Des Moines began 
to loom up till the record gave Council Bluffs twenty- 
three points and West Des Moines seventeen. Then 
Council Bluffs won the two-mile bicycle, earning five 
more points. In the same race Barnitz and Knight 
brought to West Des Moines four points. Point after 
point was added till the record stood: Council Bluffs. 
40: West Des Moines. 33. Then Ristine came to the 
rescue and won more places than even his most san- 
guine friends had expected, getting second in the shot 
put and first in the high jump, where they had allowed 




TRACK TEAM. 



I luim J K \ Wn liKit. Manager. :i Knm;ht. 4 Brass*. ( Baldwin. « peveri.y. " I1i-by. k Stanley. (» Bacon. 10 Tnui. 

II RlETISS, CitUt. IS Kvass. II BrTI.SK. 



themselves to hope for only two or three points at the 
best. The broad jump settled the nice between the 
two schools, and at its close West Des Moines had forty- 
seven points and Council Bluffs forty three. 

The work of the team as a whole was good, and the 
men could hardly have been chosen more wisely. The 
record of our men in the dashes was excellent, and 
they would have been prize winners had not the compe- 
tition been unusually strong. The men who won sec- 
onds and thirds aided materially in bringing the cup to 
West Des Moines, for only three points in the end 
determined the winning team. The number of points 



won by our men was as follows: Kistine, 28; Bacon, 8; 

Barnitz, b; Bis by, 2 : Knight, 1; Baldwin. 1: Evans, 1. 

In the evening- the visiting teams were pleasantly 
entertained by the Keokuk High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation at a reception and dance. The cup and medals 
were presented, and the president. Mr. Berry, of Sioux 
City, made an appropriate speech. 

Our treatment was cordial and fail- in every particu- 
lar, and West Des Moines High School takes pleasure 
in publicly acknowledging the hospitality of Keokuk, 
and the generous treatment that it received at the 
recent meet. p. a. Wilueu. Manager. 



ft CHftPTER 



FRO/A LIFE. 



T WAS one of those cool, dreary nights, so 
y J ^ (•(iiiiindii to April. The air was still, after a 
%. long day of continuous, drizzling rain. In 

<f^^» a large house, at one end of the city, burned 
a solitary light from a window in the topmost story. 
Let us look in and see the reason of the tight. There 
stood a small yellow bedstead, covered by a torn, white 
spread, very ragged yet clean. At the opposite side of 
the room stood a small brown stand, with three draw- 
ers, which served as a dresser. Its top was neatly 
covered with a white cloth, and on this cover were 
placed a few of the many trifles, such as "-iris' dressers 
abound in. The most conspicuous object on the stand 
was a small vase containing a beautiful pink rose, no 
doubt a relic of some festivity not long past. 

In one corner of the room stood a small desk, cov- 
ered with books: in another corner an old trunk, and 
by it a chair — the only article of that description which 
t he room contained. 

But last, and not least, was a young and. perhaps, a 
pretty girl, perched on the edge of the bed. She 
seemed to have disdained the use of the chair, prefer- 
ring the bed perhaps because it gave her more space 
over which to spread patterns and dress goods. Upon 
her knee lay a piece of goods, through which the 
needle flew rapidly as the agent of her busy hands. 
Over this her head was slightly bent, and the proud 
face wore a thoughtful look. 

We can but suppose that she was acting as her own 
dressmaker, and our supposition is correct. If we 



listen we can hear the old clock ticking in the hall, and 
as we listen the figure on the bed raises her head and 
glances at the clock, while her hand suspends its labor. 
A look of resignation passes over her face; then one of 
startled attention. What was that? Did the stair door 
open, or was it imagination? No; some one was 
stealthily climbing the stairs. A look of horror 
passed over her face, then it became passive. Rut all 
the time the steps came nearer, and the old stairs 
creaked as beneath a weight. She heard them come 
along the hall up to her door, and a voice of thunder, 
thick and heavy from much dissipation, demanded. 
"What! at it again ? Did I not say you should- never 
sew another stitch for that proud back of yours?" The 
club was raised: one sharp, painful shriek, and all was 
still. He. the father, stood there, roused only too late 
from his drunken stupor to realize what he had done. 

The young girl lay there with her face upturned to 
heaven: that face, too proud to live in the ruins of 
life on earth, now calmly beautiful. Nevermore would 
those eyes turn to the chick, while the ears heard with 
horror those footsteps on the stairs : nevermore would 
those small white fingers ply the needle in the mid- 
night hour. 

His work was done, and he, after seeing the ruin he 
had created, quickly snatched the one small band of 
gold from her finger and tied. Did he take it as a 
remembrance for the future, or as a remembrance of 
the one whom he had freed from the too heavy burden 
of life? 



REVIEW Of THE YEAR. 



f ^-V 8 WE let former events pass before US in 
ft n M review ' tr y in ff >» vain to decide which one 
brought us most joy. it is with a feeling of 

<^^> mingled pain and regret — pain that the 
pleasures of the past are gone beyond recall, regret 
that so many golden opportunities have not been im- 
proved as they ought. 

The first important event of the High School year, 
and one that will not cease to give pleasure to our suc- 
cessors, was the arrival of the Knabe Grand, a proud 
monument for every High School student. Then, you 
will remember, the jubilation we had afterwards! 
Surely that was the happiest time of the year! Hut 
yet think of the two glorious victories, in which Mar- 
shal I town win defeated by our football team, with a 
score of 77 to 0; and Baptist College was routed by 48 
to 0. Now comes an event which cannot be passed by. 
Would that it could ! A game that was not a victory, 
nor yet a defeat, for Simpson College carried awaj' a 
score of 0 to 0. 

Other foot b ill victories crowd on the view. The 
memory of the joyous return of the Yellow and Blue 
from Marshalltown and Grinnell, is one that will never 
grow dim. Then think of how the Hast Side was 
routed by our beloved team. How proud we were of 
that victory, and of the song Mrs. Reynolds wrote in 
its honor. Ft. Dodge, too. like all the rest, went home 
with drooping colors. When we think of all these 
occasions for rejoicing, each event seems more impor- 
tant than the last. 



But January is upon us. and '9rt has begun. Football 
games belong to past glories, and now the voice of the 
speaker "is heard in the land." In imagination we 
can hear Walker Whiteside's humorous anecdotes once 
more, and many ministers address us from the ros- 
trum, but Miss Hay's welcome face is no longer seen 
among the faculty. 

February brings with it Washington's Birthday, and 
the usual celebration. You can almost see the Hags 
and hear the voices of the speakers. 

Many uneventful days have passed, arid at last the 
long expected event of the year comes. Was it not the 
happiest moment of the year when the Seniors covered 
themselves and us with glory, before a crowded house? 
Surely, if we decide at all, we must give this memora- 
ble occasion the preference, for the complicated affairs 
in "A Likely Story," and the humor of "Serious Situ- 
ations in Burleigh's Room" will linger with us for a 
long time to come. 

Next in the procession we see the assembly room, on 
singing morning, and we are listening with bated 
breath to " Mary's Little Lamb," sung by the Grinnell 
Glee Club. Never shall we forget the enthusiasm with 
which they sang for the Scarlet and Black: and though 
we defeated the Grinnell football team, yet we give all 
honor to the Grinnell College Glee Club. 

Then we see the happy faces of the W. H. S. Basket 
Hall team, and hear the girls shout over their triumph. 

And now we say good-bye to the old year, and give 
three cheers for the Seniors and the foot- ball team. 
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FAREWELL. 



I T I ters and a s< 
%JmJ? death and tl 



In person but not in thought, adieu : 

HE story of existence is short: three chap- 
sentence tell the tale — birth, life, 
the headstone's grim announce- 
ment. In times gone by this march be- 
tween cradle and grave was not worth the price of its 
purchase; but now the weakening sinews of the nine- 
teenth century, in their last convulsive struggles, have 
compressed the thought and action of a thousand years 
into the passing of a generation. 

With what wonderful rapidity the chronology of time 
is established ! Across one page and down the other 
event after event is recorded, and the history assumes 
vast proportions. The books become a volume, the 
volumes libraries and the libraries innumerable, until 
the capacity of numbers is exhausted. Still the days 
goon, and men work out their fortunes. It is a sub- 
ject worthy of much contemplation; and, while we are 
gazing at these luminous pages, have we ever stopped 
to consider what part we ourselves have borne in the 
process? If you have not, we leave 3'ou, then, to your 
own reflections. 

This has been a grand year for the West High School, 
and a grander one for the TaTLER. The editorial 
rooms, however, have not always been the scene of 
peaceful serenity, the editorial brow has not always 
glowed with benevolence. Difficulties once exper- 
ienced, though, are looked back upon with a certain 
degree of indifference : and so, for the last time, with 



a sort of martyr-like complacency, we adjust our feet 
at a comfortable angle against the office desk, and 
watch the delicate gymnastics of the journalistic mouse 
in the basket. He's a gay little creature, this " wee, 
sleekit. tim'rous, eow'rin' beastie," and will ever form 
a portion of the picture, when, in after years, the sanc- 
tum sanctorum appeal s to the eye of retrospection. 
And as we are thinking, we forget the worry, the 
trouble, the criticism and the lack of encouragement, 
and remember only the pleasures. These have been 
many. We have taken an unlimited interest in our 
work, and believe that, occasionally at least, we have 
struck the chord of popular approval. 

We feel safe in entertaining the rather egotistical 
opinion that, according to typographical appearance, 
literary merit and financial rating, everything consid- 
ered, the Tat LEU of '98 has been unequalled by any of 
its predecessors. As contributors to this success we 
acknowledge the liberal support and patronage of the 
school, and the advice of the school officials. The neat- 
ness of our paper we attribute without qualification to 
the competency of the printers in the RtGibTEK job 
rooms, and we most earnestly recommend to our suc- 
cessors the advisability of seem ing the co-operation of 
these able gentlemen. 

Despite all our success we have still one word to say. 
one bit of advice to give to our worthy successors, and 
we hope that they will not judge us harshly for thus 
interfering in a matter which is strictly their own busi- 



ness: but had we not learned from sad experience we 
would not assume the privilege. We would humbly 
suggest that a committe or board of students be chosen 
some three or four months before the close of the school 
year, to work in getting out the annual number. On 
this committee should be artists, essayists — in fart. < 
workers in every line whose aid would be beneficial to 
the paper, and the editor-in-chief of the Tatliok should 
be its chairman. Thus the ever difficult work of pre- 
paring the Annual could be begun early, and much 
greater success be insured. 




fit 



To the memory of our school life and the daj's of the 
class room, with many recollections of our friends and 
of our teachers, the staff dedicates its last retiring 
labors. We know that our errors will be overlooked, 
and we pray that our faults may be forgotten. And 
now. without hesitancy or indecision, the Tatlku rests 
the final judgment in the hands of an indulgent public, 
and. thanking you individually for your warm appreci- 
ation of our efforts, attemps to utter what is always 
the hardest word to say, a kind and affectionate fare- 
well. 

^f^t^Jt^-^ C/ttstsizd^- 77 



HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE. 

The Courses in LAW, ENGINEERING, PHARMACY, MUSIC and COLLEGIATE TRAINING. 



THE HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE OF LAW 

Will open September 1, L898. This new department of High- 
land Park College will be maintained from the beginning 
as equal in every respect to the high standard of other courses 
offered by the college. The faculty is composed of lawyers 
of ability and wide reputation. The course of instruction is 
thorough, practical and up-to-date. Persons interested should 
send for a special College of Law Announcement. 

THE ENGINEERING COURSES 

Offered by Highland Park College are in every respect 
thorough and practical. Courses in Civil Engineering. Me- 
chanical and Electrical Engineering; arc supported through- 
out the year. The equipment of the college is extensive and 
modern. The engineering workshops are the best equipped 
in the Central West and are under the supervision of com- 
petent mechanics and electricians. In these workshops the 
students are taught the skillful use of tools so as to be able 
to enter any of the mechanical trades with success and profit. 
The college owns a great variety of electrical apparatus 
which is used in experimental work. 

THE COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 

Is well known throughout the Central West. The attend- 
ance is large and a competent faculty is in charge of the 
work. The laboratories are well equipped with apparatus 



of the latest design. Tin; courses in Pharmacy are compre- 
hensive and thorough. The College is recognized by the 
State Commission of Pharmacy and graduates are registered 
without examination. 

THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

Is well known to Des Moines people through its popular and 
capable teachers. Courses are offered in Violin. Piano and 
Organ, Voice, Mandolin, Guitar and all wind instruments. 
The new Science and Arts Hall will give greatly enlarged 
facilities for the Conservatory. Expenses for a musical 
course at Highland Park College are less than at any other 
first-class school in the West. 

THE COLLEGIATE COURSES 

Offered by Highland Park College are thorough and prac- 
tical. The Scientific Course covers a period of three years 
and includes extensive courses in Natural and Physical 
Sciences, Geology and Microscopy. The Classical Course 
is a standard University course. It requires three years of 
forty eight weeks each for completion and leads to the degree 
Bachelor of Arts. Graduates from accredited high schools 
are admitted to the course without examination. 

Any school literature will be mailed free upon request. 
Correspondence is solicited. Address 

C. C. REARICK. Principal Highland Park College, 

DES MOINES, IOWA. 



2/ on Can Sradnate 

From the West Des Moines 
High School but once. It is 
an event in your lifetime. You 
look forward to it in anticipa- 
tion for months. Hut the sat- 
isfaction it jjives is not near 
so lasting as the 

BOOTS and SHOES 

Sold by (Jeo. G. Sherman, at 
301 Walnut Street. You can 
have .your wants in that line 
supplied by him, not once in a 
lifetime, but any day in the 
year, and be sure of getting 
fine goods at the lowest living 
prices. Don't forget the place. 

GEO. G. SHERMAN, 301 Walnut St. 

McCRRY • • 

WftlXPftPER 

Stylish Paper at Right Prices. Good 
Hangers. Prompt Service. 

309 FOURTH STREET. 

W. P. GuMBERSON 

COSTUMER. 

Finnishes Costumes fur Masquerades, Operas. 
( an tat as. I >ances. Tableaux and amateur perform- 
ances of every description. A full line of Tights, 
Wijrs, lieards. Mustaches. Masks, etc. Terms 
reasonable. 

314 FIFTH STREET ROOM I. 



A. L. MCCARTY. 



W. W. MCCARTY. 



drs. Mccarty. 

DENTISTS. 

Office: 600 Walnut St.. Cor. Sixth. Mutual Phone 711. 
RESIDENCE: 1113 High Street. 
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A Marvel of 
Strength and Lightness 



The Carriage of the 
NEW MODEL 

Remington 

Standard Typewriter. 

It moves steadily— that promotes lasting 
good alignment. It moves quickly — that 
means an easy touch and great speed. 



Send for Catalogue. 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 



CHARLES G. BARNARD, 

DRUGGIST. 

Barnard's Eliteine makes the skin 
soft and smooth. 

School tablets, nineteenth and Crocker. 

Sloses, % m 

Carnations 

AND OTHER FLOWERS. 



\Ye have TKN LAINiK (iKEKNHOl'SKS de- 
voted to Roses, Carnations and other Flowers in 
season. We are prepared to furnish fresh cut 
home-rrown Flowers for all occasions on short 
notice. 

Orders received day or niffht, by mail or wire. 
Give me a trial. 

W. L. MORRIS, Florist. 

City Store 516 Walnut Street. Phone 382 



C. L. DAHLBERG, Resident Salesman, 

218 Fifth St.. DES MOINES. IOWA. 



U H. KURTZ, 

PLUMBING, • HEftTING, 
HARDWARE, 
STOUES, FURNACES. 

30S WALNUT ST. 



EVERY OBSTACLE REMOVED. CHAMPAGNE & SON, fail's Restaurant. 

Steam Cau^dry, 



With Sas at $1.2S per 
1,000 cubic feet . . 

No other light or fuel com- 
pares with it for cheapness of 
convenience. 

We sell you a Gas Stove set 
up in your kitchen for $10.00. 

If you will use Gas we make 
no charge for the supply pipe. 

We also pipe your house and 
hang the fixtures at cost. 

CAPITAL CITY GAS LIGHT CO., 

413 415 LOCUST ST. 



BEST MEAL IN THE CITY. 



816 and 818 West Grand Avenue. 



Ice Cream Wholesale and Retail. 



DR. E. H. HAZEN, 

Cor. Fifth and Locust Sts. 

SDeclalties: Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 

Office, Maninartlt Blk., Room SOU. Telephones, 4«1 ami 4ft:. 
Honrs, 9 to 11 A. M., 3 to 5 p. it. Sundays, 9:30 to 10:30 A. m. 

Take elevator on Fifth street. 



Telephone 171. 



PHONE 636. 



614 LOCUST STREET. 




Establisbed 1857. 



W, G. REED, 



.IOBBKK OK 



In buying a (4asoline Stove, why 
not have the best? 

Having sold the Jewel lor the 
past sixteen years. I can recommend 
them to you. The reputation of the 
Jewel is established. 



PRICES FROM $3.50 UP. 



GEO. M. DIMMITT, 



Leather, 
Saddlery Hardware 

AND 

Shoe Findings, 

313 WALNUT STREET. 



507 MULBERRY ST. 



JAMES GIBSON, 

ALWAYS IN LINE WITH 

SEVENTEENTH AND CROCKER. 

PHONE S9B. 



Quality, not Quaptity 

Is a good motto, especially when you are think- 
ing of having your PHOTOGRAPH taken. 




Never advertises cut rates or Cheap John prices, 
but, like DEWEY, gives the people the best of his 
efforts and always pleases his patrons. 

603 AND 605 WALNUT STREET. 



HOE COLLEGE, 

CEDAR RAPiDS, IOWA. 

Three Courses — Classical, Philosophical and 

Scientific. Musical Department Oo-educatl il. 

For Catalogues and information address 

rev. s. b. Mccormick, 

President 

TEAS, COFFEES, SPICES, EXTRACTS, 
BAKING POWDER. 

'Western Pinion Uea Co. 

704 WALNUT ST. 
PHONE 444. E. H. HUNTINGTON, Man.geb. 



CLARENCE V. WAITS. 1). I). S.. 
^Dentist, 

Northeast corner Fourth and Walnut Stieets. 
Over Iowa National Bank. 



IN ALL THAT IS HOOD. IOWA AJTOBD8 THK BEST. 




You know the reputation of the 
Capital City Commercial College and 
the Capital City School of Shorthand. 

Their graduates are doing the office 
work of Des Moines. 

Students ma}' enter at any time. 

The most careful attention given 
to all under our charge. 

Address 

MEHAN & McCAU LEY, 

DES MOINES. IOWA. 
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"CATCH ME IF YOU CAN." 

But you can't do it if yon don't use the Duplex Typewriter. 
It-has capacity for highest speed, and is remarkable for 
production of perfect work, excellence of material, su- 
perior workmanship and durability. It is an up-to-date 
Type-writer and is the favorite of progressive operators 
Machines for sale or rental. More operators wanted 
Salesroom »H)H Locust street, second Moor. 

DUPLEX TYPEWRITER CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 



ROYAL UNION 

SfiutualJlife Snsuratice Co. 

DES MOINES, IOWA. 



\ KRAXK D. JACKSON, President 
j SIDNEY A. KOSTEK. Secretary 

I887and J897 

SETTLEMENTS 

JUST PUBLISHED. 



Teachers or 
Students 
can be convinced 
that this 
Com pany pays 

the best 
t ntine results 

by dropping 
a pos'al card to 
the Secretary. 



SODA TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES. 

Ice Gream Soda, Egg Drinks, 

PHOSPHATES, ETC., 

2«r:3CEI3 BIT ESPEETS AT 

DUKE'S DRUG STORE 

1201 HIGH STREET. 



Class College Education 

FREE OF CHARGE TO STUDENTS OF IOWA 

Afforded by the Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
A new college year begins February -'2. 1898. Large faculty, excellent 
equipment, reasonable living expenses. Thorough courses in the Sciences, 
in Agriculture, Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering. Mining Engineering', a Course for Women, Veterinary Sci- 
ence, Dairying and Group Courses. You can have an illustrated compen- 
dium free by addressing 

PRES. W. M. BEARDSHEAR, 

AMES. IOWA. 



H. C. NUTTER 



w. w. Williams, Eye, Ear, [Jose *( J^roat 



.9. TICKET • BROKER 



Smporting 
Uailor . . 



Memb;r American Ticket Brokers Associatiou. 

50 Cents lo $5.00 Saved by purchasing 
your railroad lickcts at this office. 



PHONES 297. 



206 FOURTH ST. 



DISEASES SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
Spectacles Perfectly Fitted. 

CONSULTATION FREE. 

DR. F. DUNCAN & SONS, 

311 W. Fifth Street. 



312 FOURTH STREET. 



GRAND OPERA BLOCK. 



Dr. Geo. P. Hanawalt. 

Office— M. E. curiier Seventh and W.ilmit. 
Telephone, US. 

BauDIHOI -N. \V. Cor. Twelfth and Walnut. 
Telephone, 33. 

For FINE FINISH and 

PURITY OF COLOR 

OUR WORK IS EXCELLED BY NONE. 

Munger's + Laundry, 

220 THIRD STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 509 Mulberry. 



>0M 





h PHOTOS. a 

PRICES CUT IN HALF 

Per doz. 

Large Mantello Cabinet Phitino. . . .$2.00 

Cabinet Platino 1.50 

Cabinet Glossy 1.00 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

IDEAL STUDIO, 312 Sixth Ave. 



"I was raised on Harding's Ice Cream." 

HARDING'S 

ICE CREAM CO. 

A. W. HARDING, Manager. 

762 Ninth Street. Phones 647. 

Party Catering a Specially. Linen and Silver 
Rented. We respectfully solicit 
your patronage. 



M. STKAl'SS. President. J. (i. Uol NliS. Vice-President. 
CEO. E. PEAKSALL, Cashier. 

State Savings Bank, 

S. W. corner Fifth and Walnut Streets, with Citizens 
National Bank. 

DES MOINES, IOWA. 



DOES ONLY A SAVINGS BUSINESS. 

We challenge the world on the price 
and quality of our 

30 Cent Coffee 

Will you give it a trial! 

HIGH GRADE TEA CO,, 

815 GRAND AVE. 
PHONE 567. S. C. YODER, M.naoer. 



^<cC<«««<-«-<-<-^ Thia j s fche a , lsW(11 .. ( )th(>1 . tinns 

I (d G) i Sl '" typewriter Ribbons at si. 00. 
jjj 9 %^L^ % We sell them "AT 65c," a 

£ nrnr mini rvnunir a savill ~ of ;55t ' on one— sev- 
Jg HtKI: IdHN tAHMPLb ^ era! dollarsa year. We guarantee 

% i r\r\ % every ribbon as good as the besl 
a l.UU J on earth. Tliey come in all eolors, 
a .65 a copy or record, for all style ma- 
gi _ _ a chines. We sell fche besl Carbon 
* a* '' a l Jei * in tlie United States at 3 
a DON'TYOU % dozen for $1.00. Typewriters sold, 
a ren ted, repaired and exchanged. 



A 

A rr 

A btt * IOWA AGENTS 

A 

! "(b"<2f 2 UU H'^^ J u if u 1 1 i jfJUfTiii 

A GEORGE LOARTS, MANAGER, 



Duplex Hewett Typewriters, 

GEORGE LOARTS, MANAGER, 

6.5 Locust St. DES MOINES, IOWA. 



Summer School of SlZat hematics. 

TWENTY-FOUR DAYS--JUNE 6 TO JULY 2. 

Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Arithmetic. 

A student giving his entire time to one branch can 
do twelve or fourteen weeks of advanced work. Oppor- 
tunity is also afforded for doing rapid work in review 
or in making up deficiencies. Tuition S10. 

Write for information. Address 



W. A. CRUSINBERRY, 

Drake University. DES MOINES, IOWA. 



THE 

Summer Latin School 



OF DRAKE UNIVERSITY. 



Affords an opportunity to make up a year in Latin 
during vacation. Possibly you need to gain a class to 
enable you to graduate next year; or, it may be that 
you need to review work not satisfactorily done. In 
either case we invite you to avail yourself of an oppor- 
tunity which many come from a distance to enjoy. We 
had last year students preparing for nearly a dozen 
colleges, including Drake. Iowa. Michigan, Nebraska 
and Northwestern universities, and Iowa, Simpson, 
Des Moines, Oberlin and Rock ford colleges. Our 
grades have been accepted wherever presented. 

West High School students have always ranked well 
in our classes, and we hope to have a good contingent 
of them this year. 

We have classes in beginners' books Cajsar, Cicero, 
Vergil and Ovid. 

For prospectus giving full particulars of the school, 
address 

Prof. C. O. DENNY, 

1090 Twenty-fifth Street. 



Nine Weeks Term, June 20 to August 19. 



Kuan ("In Cknkskii, Pres't. 

niAs, Wkit/. Vice Pre*'t. 
J. W. (iKNKSEH, Vice Pres't. 
H. T. Black bi'hn, Cashier. 

Serman 
Savings 
SBan/i. 

CAPITAL $100,000. 

DIR ECTORS. 
KltANCIS ( i K N K s K It . 

.1. w. OxhinB. 
Wm. Wilooxkk. 
P. J. Mills. 

L. .1. Wells i 

.1. U. BoLLTNS. 

G. Van GlMKBl. 
John CopHB. 

Chas. YVeitz 

Pays 1 per cent interest 

(in savings deposits. 
Soliciis four business. 



PLUMB'S 



Jewelry Store, 417 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, 
h>as entered its thirty-third 
year, and is catering to 
the wants of its patroos 
more successfully than 
ever. 



SPerfect Snjoijment 




D 



ON A SUMMER DAY 

Can be taken in one of our 
easy riding and well built 
Traps, Runabouts, Buggies, 
PhSBtons and Surreys. Re- 
t rimming, painting and repair 
ing — finished in the best man- 
ner. Our stock is the acme of 
style and comfort Try our 
rubber tires. 



PITT CARRIAGE CO. 




Are making business lively at this establishment. 
When looking for something EXTRA FINE call 
at Webster's, 

413 WALNUT ST. 



COLUMBIHS 

MONRRCHS 

RHMBLERS 



SEE OUR S35.00 WHEELS. SEE OUR S24.00 WHEELS. 





OUR FRIGES 



TALK. 




Base Ball Goods, 
Uniforms and Outfits, 
Ten ins Goods, 
Golf and Polo, 
Athletic Clothing and Foot- 
Foot Ball, | wear 
Striking Bays. 
Boxing Gloves, 
Gymnasium Goods. 




Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, 
Blasting Powder, Dynamite, 
Hunting Suits and Boots, 
Fishing Tackle, 
Boats and Canoes, 
Flays. Fireworks, etc.. 
Games and Novelties, 
Doy Medicines. 
Cutlerv. 



LOWEST 



SEND FOR OUR LARGE 200 PAGE CATALOGUE. 

We make very attractive figures to schools. 

We make a specialty of prompt shipments. 



PRICES 

IN TOWN 

ON 

BICYCLE 
SUNDRIES 




THE W, P. CHASE CO,, 

The Largest Spoil fng Goods Hons.' 
in the Northwest. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
616-618-620 Locust St.. 

DES MOINES, IOWA. 





COLT'S 
NEW POCKET 
32 CALIBRE. 



